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1  N  tliis  volume,  the  Author  descends  from  the  high  ground  from 
■  which  he  seemed  to  overlook  the  Christian  world,  and  to 
watch  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  is  seen  mingling,  as  a  com- 
hataut,  in  the  |K)lemic  strife ;  yet,  intent  only,  as  it  should  seem, 
upon  opening  a  path  for  himself  through  the  thickest  of  the 
affray,  he  deals  his  blows  vigorously  about  him  on  each  side,  with 
an  imjiartiality  which  precludes  his  l>eing  taken  for  a  partisan  of 
eitlicr,  although  both  might  alternately  claim  him  as  their 
cham]uon.  ‘  The  previous  works  of  our  Author,’  remarks  a  re¬ 
viewer  in  the  British  Critic,  ‘  left  us  in  much  doubt  whether  we 
‘  could  classify  him  among  episcojialians  or  scceders.  His  avowed 
‘  candour  was  so  well  sustained,  however,  that  we  were  sure  he 
‘  was  the  friend  of  lioth  parties,  though  he  might  be  the  adherent 

‘  to  one  * . But  he  is  no  longer  amphibious.  He  broadly, 

‘  hut  temperately,  declaims  against  tl>e  chief  sect  of  Dissent, — 
‘  (’ongregationalism.’  His  language  is: — ‘  The  Wesleyan  Me- 
‘  thodists  and  Moravians  exce})ted,  the  great  Ixxly  of  English 
‘  Dissenters  have  fallen  fntm  Prealpyteriajiusm  to  Con^regatUm^ 
‘  aUam  ’ — ‘  Congregationalism,  a  modern  scheme  altogether, 
‘  sprung,  as  a  re-action,  from  arrogant  prelacy  and  the  despotism 
‘  of  national  churches ; — the  inevitable  product  of  evil  times,  the 
‘  child  of  oppression,  and  the  nurseling  of  persecution.’  But  if, 
on  the  strength  of  such  language  as  this,  the  partisan  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  should  make  sure  that  he  has  gained  in  our  Writer  a 

*  This  ill  accords,  however,  with  the  shameful  treatment  the 
Author’s  “  Saturday  Evening  "  received  in  this  same  journal.  A  more 
unfair  and  ill-natured  article  never  disgraced  a  respectable  Review. 
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decisive  and  congenial  advocate, — he  will  not  have  gone  far  into 
the  work  before  he  finds  that  he  has  to  deal  with  what  is  termed 
in  colliK^uial  ])hrase,  ‘  a  tronhlesome  customer Indeed,  we 
should  find  no  dilliculty  in  citing  passages  which  would  seem  to 
warrant  our  claiming  him  not  Ic^'s  decidedly  as  a  IVivsenter.  thouith 
not  of  the  straitest  or  extremest  sect.  For  instance,  how’  can  we 
class  with  Kpiscopalians — ^allH'it  our  Writer  is  an  advocate  of 
Kpiscopacy  on  a  urtr  wodel — the  Author  of  the  following  elo- 
(|uent  testimony  to  the  etliciency,  in  its  pro]>er  sphere,  of  the 
voluntary  principle.^  While  contending  that  this  principle  is  not 
to  Ih'  de]H'nded  u]>on  for  the  su]>]>ort  of  religion  and  Iraruiu^ — 
and  we  know  not  who  has  taken  the  aflirmative  side  of  this  pro¬ 
position— he  admits  that  this  ‘  mighty  engine  of  ('hristian  iK'ne- 
‘  volenee '  is  ‘  indeed  the  only  engine  that  can  he  relied  mxm  for 
‘  ellecting  the  vast  enterprises  of  charity  which  our  hearts  cherish 
‘  on  Ik  half  of  mankind  at  large.' 

‘  And  let  it  Ix'  remeinlH'ml,’  he  continues,  ‘  that  while  we  call  in 
questiim  this  methml  of  maintaining  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
insist  uj>on  its  insuthciency,  its  inequality,  and  its  unha])])v,  though 
concealed  influence,  a  high  ]>raise  is,  or  ought  to  he  stvured,  for  the 
thousjmds  among  us  who,  from  moderate  resources,  chtvrfullv  draw 
what  ihev  draw  for  the  sup|k)rt  of  their  clergy.  Those  who  feel  more 
as  Knglishmen  than  as  (’hurchmen,  and  more  (may  we  say  it)  as  ])hi- 
losophers  than  as  religionists,  will  exult  in  retlecling  upon  the  j)r»M)f 
which  KngliNh  disstuit  exhibits  of  the  lilnTality  and  of  the  generous 
elastic  sentiment  that  behnig  to  the  national  character.  If  any  attri¬ 
bute  these  great  pecuniary  efforts  mainly,  or  in  any  great  proportion, 
to  the  impulse  of  a  factituis  zeal,  tliey  are  utterly  uninformed  <»f  facts, 
as  well  as  miserably  splenetic.  The  church  fund,  raisi*d  yearly  by  the 
Dissenters  of  all  classes,  sheds  a  splendour  upmi  llritain,  brighter  than 
the  glitter  of  her  arms:  heaven  thinks  it  so,  even  if  earth  has  no  eye 
to  see  it. 

‘  Or,  to  ltH»k  Inwond  the  circle  of  dissent,  the  voluntary  ctmtributions 
raised  in  this  country  for  religious  and  In'iievolent  jmrposes,  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  chiefly,  may  well  fill  every  patriotic  breast 
with  the  warmest  enu»tions  of  ])leasure.  A\dio  is  so  crampc'd  hy 
MH*tariau  jealousies — who  is  so  misiinthro])ic — who  so  cold  to  the  glory 
of  his  country,  as  not  to  exult  in  w  hat  the  heavily-burdened  people  of 
Kngland  have  Inxm  doing  during  the  ]kist  thirty  years,  and  are  doing, 
w  ith  unabattHl  gi*ncr(»sity  ?  No  such  mighty  river  of  charity  has  before 
rolKnl  uj>on  earth’s  surface  ;  and  it  swells  every  year:  if  hemmed  in  or 
diminished  for  a  moment,  it  bursts  its  banks  anon,  and  dtHq^ens  its 
channel.  Ik'fore  (uhI  we  do  not  glory  ;  for  we  still  do  less  than  is  our 
duty  :  but  In'fiwe  men — bi*fon*  all  other  nations,  we  may  modestly  say, 
“  (\>pv  the  pattern  we  set.” 

‘  If  there  are  those  among  us  who  allow  themselves  to  speak  and 
think  with  contempt  t»f  the  generous  religiiuis  enter])rises  and  the 
noble  cHUitribulions  »»f  our  several  Christian  communities,  let  them 
only  transpewt  themselves  in  idea  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  consider 
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ill  what  light  this  large  religious  benevolenw  will  appear  to  jHMterity. 
The  uien  of  that  future  time  may  Ih'  vastly  more  muniticeiit  than 
ourselves ;  but  ci»rtaiuly  they  will  not  forget  us,  their  predt'cessors, 
who  have  broke  a  path  uptm  this  field  of  noble  and  ex^>ansive  good-will. 
It  is  we  who  have  shown  what  kindly  forci*  there  is  in  human  nature 
when  warmed  by  Christianity :  it  is  we  who  have  successfully  made 
the  iHTonouiie  c\]H'rimcnt  which  proves  that,  let  taxation  reach  what 
height  it  may,  and  let  commercial  perplexity  lour  over  a  ]HH)ple  us  it 
luuv,  neither  the  one  nor  the  i>ther,  nor  Inith  in  cimjunction,  can 
repn'ss  the  elasticity  of  Christian  benevolence.  It  is  we  who  have 
given  a  lessini  of  arithmetic  to  the  world  that  will  never  be  forgotten— 
a  new  calculus,  that  will  solve  all  problems  of  charity. 

‘  Should  it  1)0  attempted  to  deduct  from  this  pniise,  on  the  ground  of 
what  S4>me  may  deem  the  injudicious  direction  that  has  biH»n  given  to 
our  zeal  in  certain  instances  ;  we  reply,  that  this  is  to  forget  the 
substance  in  the  circumstance ;  for  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 
Kven  if  our  enterprises  had  bi'en  all  fruitless,  thev  were  not  the  less 
great  in  conception,  or  sincere  in  intention,  ftut  they  have  been 
successful ;  and  thousiinds  have  blessed  England,  and  her  missionaries. 
Nav,  if  any  ]>ortion  of  our  praise  is  st‘t  off  In^cause  our  success  has  not 
btvn  greater,  we  claim  it  back  again,  as  due  to  us  on  another  pltm ; 
inasmuch  as  slender  success  enhances  the  merit  of  j)erseverance,  if  the 
end  be  giHnl.  There  were  (ireeks  in  the  age  of  TliemistcKles  w'ho  had 
no  eye,  or  ear,  or  heart,  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  when  liberty 
and  civilization  w’ere  saved  at  Themiopylff — Ba^otians,  liorn  on  the 
soil  of  (i recce,  but  destitute  <)f  its  soul.  Are  there  English  who  can 
fret  in  sectarian  vexation  while  their  warm-hearted  countrymen  are, 
willi  a  costly  zeal,  diffusing  liberty,  and  civilization,  and  truth,  over 
the  world  ?  *  ])p.  68 — 7 1  • 

Take  another  passage,  in  which  our  ‘  amphibious  Author  ’ 
writes  not  less  unlike  an  Episcopalian. 

‘  The  same  stern  theoretic  pride  has  passed  into  our  protestant 
coinmunions,  and,  strange  to  sav,  is  niaiiitaiiied,  Kometimes  ojwnly, 
and  often  indirectly  and  insidiously,  by  stanch  ('hurchinen,  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age.  Ej)iscoj>acy  is  a  divine  institution : — the  whole 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  saving  virtue  of  its  sacraments,  has  been 
forniallv  attached  to  this  institution  ;  those  therefore  who  reject  it, 
reji*ct  tlie  conditions  of  salvation  ;  and  we  dare  not  tell  them  they  cun 
he  saved."  In  plain  w'ords,  all  separatists  from  the  Episcopal  Church, 
whatever  piety  thev  may  seem  to  j)osse8s,  are  destined  to  {MTdition. 

‘Vul  gar  and  malignant  spirits,  it  is  true,  must  have  their  fotNl ;  and 
»f  we  rend  from  them  one  venomous  su]H*rstition,  they  wdll  seek  and 
find  another.  Reason  is  not  to  be  addressed  to  Ixungs  of  this 
«nler ;  but  there  are  minds  of  a  middle  sort,  which  get  entangled  in 
the  same  sophisms,  and  yet  are  capable  of  eiilerlainiitg  more  charitable 
views  ;  and  jierhaps  w'ould  gladly  do  so.  At  the  pres4*nt  time,  if  we 
I^ass  through  the  rural,  remote,  and  less  enlightened  districts  of  the 
country,  we  shall  hear  not  a  little  of  this  |K*rnicioUH  bigotry,  rung  in 
the  ears,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  of  clownish  farmers  and  peasants,  much 
to  their  hurt,  and  immensely  to  the  injury  of  the  Established  Church, 
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bv  men  in  many  senses  res|H'Ctable.  In  cities  and  lar<;e  towns  it  is 
very  little  nnderstooil  to  how  jjreat  an  extent  the  Church,  thn»u»xhout 
the  country,  is  putting  the  whole  of  her  credit  and  future  intluence  in 
jt'opardy,  by  the  inconsiderate  and  ill-timtHl  arnipincc  of  some  of  her 
clergy.  As  a  means  t»f  frijihteninj;  the  common  peojde  from  the 
meetin"-house,  it  proves  almost  entirely  unavailing,  wherever  dissent 
actually  j;ets  a  fiK)ting ;  tor  the  ptsiple  cpiickly  h'-arn  to  treat  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves  so  insutferable  a  want  t»f  charity.  Kpiscopul 
charges,  whatever  topics  they  omit,  ought  contain  jxiinteil  cautions 
against  this  misidiievous  illiln'rality. 

‘  Let  those  wh(»  entertain  this  high  church  intolerance,  consider  that, 
in  the  actual  application  which  they  must  make  of  it,  the  most  serious 
danger  imaginable  is  incurred,  and  the  greatest  ]H)ssiblc  violence  is 
done  to  the  dictates  of  giHnl  s4mse,  and  to  the  genuine  impulses  of 
C'hristian  love.  It  is  no  trivial  otfence,  we  may  be  sure,  and  no  slight 
]H*ril,  to  misnill  (bnl’s  work  and  Satan's.  This  was,  in  substance,  the 
very  sin  <»f  the  l*haris4H's,  which  our  I^ml  brandiHl  with  the  mark  of 
unpardonahle  blasphemy.  The  Indd  bigotry  that  dcH's  in)t  hesitate  to 
assign  millions  of  Christ’s  humble  disciples  to  perdition,  makes  the 
pillars  of  heaven  tremble.  Iletter  had  it  lavn  for  the  man  who  dart's 
to  do  s<»,  that  a  millstone  should  have  been  hung  around  his  neck,  and 
he  cast  into  the  sea.’  pp.  103 — 405. 


*  Transubstantiation  is  a  credible  dogma;  but  this  enormity  insults 
n'astm  qtiite  as  much  as  it  dtH's  despite  to  pious  benevolence,  and 
actually  breaks  down  the  mind  that  submits  to  it.  What  can  a  man 
Ih'  worth,  either  in  reason  or  in  feeling,  after  he  has  thus  been 
triHlden  in  the  dust,  and  made  sport  of  liy  bigotry  so  prepisterous 
It  might  indeetl  seem  altogether  frivolous  to  advert  seriously  to  ex¬ 
travagances  of  this  sort,  if  it  were  not  very  true  that  they  pervade  the 
C'hurch,  and,  under  different  forms  ami  ])retexts,  infect  the  clerical 
order  to  a  degree  that  involves  the  Establishment  in  an  extreme 
danger.  Church  Reform  may  help  us,  but  the  Church  must  lo(»k 
well  to  herself,  and  purge  out  thoroughly  the  old  leaven  of  popish  in¬ 
tolerance,  <»r  no  reform  will  save  her.  Let  the  common  people, 
throughout  the  country,  hear  Methodists  and  Dissenters  spoken  of 
fnmi  the  pulpit,  frequently  and  freely,  as  Christian  brethren :  not  a 
hat  the  less  would  Ih?  doffed  in  the  porch  on  a  Sunday  :  on  the  con- 
tniry,  S4>  much  frank  truth  and  charity,  uttered  by  the  clergy,  would 
immensely  In'iiefit  the  Church  at  the  present  crisis.  Whatever  may 
1h'  the  faults  or  errors  of  the  Separatists,  they  themselves,  very  many 
of  them,  are  Christians,  and  as  g<HHl  Christians  as  Churchmen ;  and 
to  deny  this,  or  to  be  reluctant  to  confess  it,  is  not  to  injure  them,  but 
ourst'lves :  nay,  it  is  an  impudent  impiety,  such  as  a  wise  and  good 
man  must  shudder  to  think  of,  and  will  never  patiently  bear.* 

pp.  406,  7. 


Here,  the  Author,  by  implication,  professes  himself  a  ehurch- 
man  ;  whether  a  conformist  or  nonconformist,  is  still  left  doubtful. 
In  fact,  we  sus|H'ct  that  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  is  the 
(’hurch  of  rtojua,  which,  if  its  antiquity  does  not  reach  quite  so 
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high  as  the  a]>ostolic  age,  has  its  origin  concoaU'd  in  venerable 
obscurity,  and  lH)asts  ot*  an  undoubtetl  sacerdotal  succession.  Far 
Ih'  it  from  us,  however,  to  wish  to  make  out  our  Author  to  l>e  a 
Dissenter,  or  a  seceder  from  Dissent ;  for  we  must  admit  that  the 
volume  would  come  with  a  much  better  grace  from  a  l>i>rn  and  breil 
Church-of-England-man,  like  Alexander  Knox,  than  from  one 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  sectarianism  of  his  early  years,  and 
was  writing  under  the  influence  of  that  re-action  of  sentiment 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  prejudice.  Still,  the  Author  In'trays 
so  little  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  things  within  the 
Kstablishment,  that  he  evidently  cannot  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
those  evils  which  gall  the  conscience,  cripple  the  usefulness,  and 
break  the  spirit  of  many  a  pious  clergyman  who  starves  ujmn  a 
stijH'nd,  com])ared  w  ith  which  the  average  income  of  a  Dissenting 
minister  is  competency.  The  wearer  of  the  sIuh;  best  knows 
where  it  pinches.  The  feeling  manner  in  which  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  voluntary  system  and  the  ultra-democracy  of 
low  dissent,  are  dwelt  upon  in  this  volume,  indicates  that  they 
must  have  come  distinctly  under  the  Author’s  observation.  lUit 
the  fairest  witness  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  judge :  his  testimony, 
though  entirely  true,  is  but  part  of  the  case,  and  the  verdict 
must  l)e  governed  by  the  pleadings  on  Imth  sides.  Now  with  all 
tile  Writer’s  candour,  in  spite  of  all  his  self-control  and  his  honest 
endeavours  to  sustain  tlie  character  of  an  impartial  mediator 
between  the  contending  parties,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  disposed 
to  treat  the  Church  with  the  respectful  courtesy  of  a  stranger, 
while  he  uses,  towards  Dissent,  the  brusque  familiarity  of  a 
faithful  friend.  He  philosophises  on  the  evils  of  the  one :  he 
declaims  against  those  of  the  other.  He  says,  to  the  Churchman, 

‘  Hear  me,  I  beseech  you,’  and,  ‘  I  think  you  must  admit  this 
‘  and  this:’  to  the  Dissenter,  his  tone  is — ‘  Deny  it  if  you  can.’ 
It  may  be  that  the  disparagement  of  his  former  works  in  some 
Dissenting  journals  may  have  unconsciously  produced  this  |K*r- 
ceptible  difference  of  manner,  which  we  regret  chiefly  because  it 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  usefulness  of  his  labours.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  braced  his  mind  to  endure  with  a  disdainful  patience  what¬ 
ever  opprobrium  may  be  cast  upon  him  by  the  votaries  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism.  We  ho|>e  that  he  will  meet  from  them  with 
kinder  treatment — not  than  he  deserves,  but  than  he  seems  to 
invite  and  expect.  The  volume,  though  it  rudely  crosses  certain 
prevalent  Dissenting  opinions,  contains  a  manly  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  a  Christian  people ;  and  while  it  aims  to  supply  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  some  popular  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  past  history 
of  the  Church,  aflbrds  a  valuable  illustration  of  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  development  and  consummation  of 
spiritual  despotism.  In  short,  the  work  is  replete  with  instruction 
to  all  parties ;  and  though  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  impugn 
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many  of  ilic  Autlior's  |K>sitions,  we  ho^K'  to  l>e  able  to  shew  that 
it  makes  altogether  more  for,  than  against  the  prineiples  and 
system  he  has  so  detcrininately  assaileil. 

I'he  first  chapter,  ‘  on  the  present  crisis  of  church  power,' 
might  have  Ix'cn  suppressiHi  witlmut  any  disadvantage  to  tlie 
work.  It  is  a  sort  i>f  desultory  preface',  in  which  the  Author, 
with  more  courage  than  discretion,  o]H'ns  an  attack  u}>on  the 
‘  l*eriiHlic  Press',  and  apjx'als  from  Reviewers  to  readers.  It 
wouhl  lead  us  t<x>  wide  from  our  present  pur]x>se,  to  examine  his 
remarks  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  them,  though  true  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  daily  journals,  are  grossly  inap]>licahle  to  |H'riod- 
icals  published  at  intervals  of  several  months,  and  comprising  the 
leisurely  and  often  elalxirated  compositions  of  writers  of  the  first 
rank  in  literature.  It  is  notorious  that  all  the  lx*st  writers  of  the 
day  have  lxH?n  iKcasional  contributors  to  our  pericxlical  journals. 
'I'he  way  in  which  our  Autlior  sjx*aks  of  ‘  the  pajx'r  or  the  re- 
‘  view,'  as  prcxluctions  of  the  same  class,  and  talks  of  men  spend¬ 
ing  their  days  and  nights  ‘  under  tiro  very  nxifs  that  shake  with 
‘  the  mighty  thnx's  of  the  printing  engine,'  as  if  there  were  no 
difference  Ivtween  the  daily  ‘  leader'  of  the  I'imcs  or  the  (hronicle, 
and  the  critical  paper  furnished  by  some  retired  scholar  for  a 
■Monthly  or  Quarterly  Review', — is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  fond¬ 
ness  for  generalization  which  leads  him  to  overlixik  or  to  contemn 
the  most  important  specific  differences.  l>o  all  Reviewers,  he 
might  Ix'  asked,  live  in  an  ‘  Editor's  room'.?  ^Vill  he  venture  to 
affirm  that  ‘  humble  and  fervent  piety '  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  any  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  ]X'riodic  literature  ? 
Such  sweeping  and  opprobrious  allegations  are  extremely  un¬ 
becoming  in  a  writer  who  owes  not  a  little  to  Reviews,  and  is 
himself,  as  has  Ix'cn  humorously  remarked,  ‘  an  annual  period¬ 
ical.' 

'I'his  first  chapter  is  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  the  work, 
and  st'cms  written  under  that  very  dc'seription  of  epidemic  excite¬ 
ment  which  it  laments  and  deprecates.  The  general  argument 
«>f  the  volume  is  thus  announced  at  the  outset. 

*  'I'ho  alliance  l»etw'ecn  Church  and  State  is  loudly  denouna'd  as 
the  source  and  uii'ans  of  spiritual  desjMitisni.  Rut  history  shews  that 
sacerdoUil  tyranny  may  reach  its  height  while  the  Church  is  struggling 
against  a  hostile  civil  pow'cr. 

‘  Again  :  the  maintenance  of  the  clergj  through  the  medium  of  a 
legal  provision  has,  with  as  little  regard  t(»  the  g'liuine  lessons  of  ex- 
porienct'.  lH*en  assigned  as  a  chief  cause*  of  the  corruption  of  C  hristianity* 
No  allegation  can  stand  more  fully  contradicted  by  the  records  of  an¬ 
tiquity  than  d<H's  this;  nor  can  any  thing  l»e  more  easy  than  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  ass(*rtion. 

‘  Once  more :  the  arrogant  and  encroaching  ejusc«»pacy  (»f  the  early 
Ages,  from  which  the  projxr  counlcrjaiisc  had  lieeii  removed,  has  fur- 
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uUhed  a  specious  argument  in  nuHleru  times,  bearing  against  that  form 
uf  church  g<»vornnu*nt  which  is  stnuigly  inferred  to  have  lK»en  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  ajMistolic  practice,  which  is  approved  by  the  common  sense 
of  nuiiikind  in  parallel  instances  ;  and  a  form,  too,  which  the  spread  of 
('hristianity  at  once  demands,  and  insensibly  introduces.  A  main  in¬ 
tent  it>n  then  of  the  present  volume  is  to  jx)int  out  to  the  candid  reader 
the  iinsonndness  of  certain  popular  opinions  on  the  above-named  im- 
t>ortant  subjects  ;  and  to  shew  the  futility  of  the  arguments  that  have 
had  any  such  assumptions  as  their  basis.*  pp.  1,  2. 

Now  here  we  must  protest  in  limine  against  this  extremely  in¬ 
correct  representation  of  the  opinions  which  our  Author  attributes 
to  those  w  ho  are  opposed  to  State  establishments  and  the  hierar¬ 
chical  polity.  From  what  writers  does  he  take  the  statements 
which  he  undertakes  to  controvert  ?  The  alliance  Ix'tween 
Church  and  State,  in  its  worst  form,  is  but  the  alliance  bctwet'ii 
spiritual  despotism  and  civil  despotism, — In'tween  sacerdotal 
t}raimy  and  iinjM*il,d  autocrasy;  and  it  would  be  absurd,  there¬ 
fore,  to  speak  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  as  the  source  of 
either.  The  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Papacy  retains  its  iron 
grasp  upon  the  minds  of  the  ])ricst-rulcd  ])easantry  of  Ireland, 
not  merely  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  but  in  o)){H)sitioii 
to  it.  >Vith  this  extant  fact  before  us,  there  can  be  no  occasion 
to  cite  history  to  prove  what,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
l)een  so  inconsiderate  as  to  deny. 

Again :  the  position,  that  ‘  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
‘  through  the  medium  of  a  legal  provision,  has  lieen  a  chic'f  cause 
‘  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity  is  one  w  Inch,  we  admit,  it  is 
an  easy  task  to  disprove,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  fasten  upon  the 
opjK-nents  of  Kcclesiastical  Establishments.  We  must  say,  that 
the  Author  was  bound  in  honesty  to  specify  the  writers  whose 
allegations  he  undertook  to  controvert.  ’^Chose  who  consider  the 
first  ]H)litical  establishment  of  Christianity  under  ('onstantine  as 
an  era  from  which  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Church  may  be 
dated,  have  never  taken,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  limited  and 
inaccurate  view  of  the  subject.  The  opinion,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  not  of  eery  modern  date.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
and  our  own  Chaucer  and  Gower  held  the  same  language  on  this 
]K)int.  *riie  lines  translated  by  Milton  from  the  Inferno  must  be 
familiar  to  our  readers  :  — 

*  Oh,  Constantine  !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause. 

Not  thv  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  j)o|)e  rt*ceived  of  thee !  * 

Put  Milton,  so  far  from  dating  the  corruption  of  the  Church 
from  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  cites  Eusebius  to  prove,  that 
in  ‘  those  that  must  be  called  the  ancientest  and  most  virgin 
‘  times  between  Christ  and  Constantine,''  ‘  a  universal  tetter  of 
‘  impurity  had  envenomed  every  part,  order,  and  degree  of  the 
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‘  church**;  while  its  pastors,  ‘  buniing  in  contentions  one  towards 

*  another,  and  increasing  in  hatred  and  bitterness,  outrageously 
‘  sought  to  uphold  lordship  and  coniinand  as  it  were  a  tyranny.' 
His  argument  is,  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  did  not 
prove  a  cure  for  these  evils.  ‘  Hut  it  will  be  objected,'  he  says, 

‘  that  this  was  an  unsettled  state  of  the  ('liiirch,'  (that  l>cfore 
Constantine,)  ‘  wanting  the  tem|)oral  magistrate  to  suppress  the 

*  license  of  false  brethren,  and  the  extravagancy  of  still  new 
‘  opinions  ;  a  time  not  imitable  for  church  government,  where  the 
‘  temporal  and  spiritual  power  did  not  close  in  one  l>elief,  as  under 
‘  ('onstantine.**  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  ])rctendc(l 
reformation  wrought  hy  the  im]>erial  convert.  ‘  If  he  had  curlnHl 
‘  the  growing  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury’  of  the  clergy,  then  every 
‘  page  of  his  story  should  have  swelled  with  his  faults.'  .... 

‘  And  what  reformation  he  wrought  for  bis  own  time,  it  would  not 
‘  Ik?  amiss  to  consider :  be  appointed  certain  times  for  fasts  and 
‘  feasts,  built  stately  churches,  gave  large  immunities  to  the 
‘  clergy,  great  riches  and  promotions  to  bisho])s,  gave  and  minis- 
‘  tered  occasion  to  bring  in  a  deluge  of  ceremonies,  thereby  either 
‘  to  draw  in  the  heathen  by  a  resemblance  of  their  rites,  or  to  set  a 
‘  gloss  u])on  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christianity  ;  which, 

‘  to  the  gorgeous  solemnities  of  paganism,  and  the  sense  of  the 
‘  world's  children,  seemed  but  a  homely  and  yeomanly  religion ; 

‘  for  the  beauty  of  inward  sanctity  was  not  within  their  pro- 
‘  s|>ect.'  ♦ 

Lardner,  while,  with  his  characteristic  candour,  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Constantine,  (inserting  in  a  note  Vitringa's 
a]H)logy  for  '  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  are  not  unex- 
‘  eeptionable,')  offers  the  following  admirable  observations  upon 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  policy,  the  persecution  alike  of 
the  heathen  and  of  all  t'hristian  heretics.  ()ur  readers  will  not 
l>e  displeaseil  at  having  the  entire  passage  brought  under  their 
notice. 

‘  The  unequal  treatment  of  Catholics  and  heretics,  soon  after 
‘  the  first  ceasing  of  the  }>ersecution,  and  the  opening  of  lil>erty 
‘  to  the  professors  of  the  ('hristian  religion,  is  not  to  he  justified 
*  in  ]H>int  of  religion  or  policy.  We  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  of 
‘  this  u]>on  Constantine.  If  there  be  any  fault,  it  will  partly  fall 
‘  upon  the  C'hristians,  both  ministers  and  others,  with  whom  he 
‘  advised.  Hut  it  seems  that  Constantine  should  not  have  made 
‘  himself  a  party  with  any  of  the  sects  into  which  the  Christian 


•  Of  Heformution  in  England.  IMiltoii,  though  he  cites  Dante, 
w’h(»se  lines  sivin  to  refer  to  the  pretendtKl  donatiim  to  the  Hishop  of 
Home,  evidently  lays  no  stress  ujhui  that  immaterial  circumstance. 
It  is  ceruin  that  Constantine  encouraged  bt*quests  to  the  Church,  one 
of  the  most  {KTiudous  sourct^s  of  its  dishonest  wealth. 
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‘  |m>fossion  was  then  divided.  It  was  tit,  that,  as  they  had  all 
‘  suflered  in  the  late  persecution,  so  they  should  all  share  in  the 
‘  lilKTiy  now  granted.  If  any,  whether  Catholics  or  others,  were 

*  not  anitented  with  enjoying  injual  rights  and  privileges  together 
‘  with  their  brethren,  fellow -creatures,  fellow- sutterers,  and  fellow- 
‘  subjects,  they  were  unreasonable  men,  and  showed  that  they 

*  were  not  to  l>e  humoured. 

‘  The  following  treatment  of  those  called  heretics,  when  Con- 
‘  stantine's  government  was  more  firmly  established,  was  still 
‘  more  severe,  and  consequently  more  unreasonable  than  the  un- 
‘  equal  regards  to  Ca'cilian  and  his  party,  and  the  Donatists  in 
‘  Africa.  For  then,  as  Eusebius  has  assured  us,  the  private 
‘  assemblies  of  all  heretics,  Valentinians,  IVlarcionites,  Cata- 
‘  jdirvgians,  and  others,  were  prohibited. 

‘  It  is  surprising,  that  our  ecclesiastical  historian  should  relate 
‘  these  things  with  such  manifest  tokens  of  ap])robation  and  satis- 

*  faction.  According  to  that  edict,  Tertullian,  who  in  the  time 
‘  of  the  emperor  Severus  published  so  noble  an  a}X)logy  for  the 
‘  Christian  religion  and  its  professors,  could  not  have  had  lil)erty 
‘  of  jmblic  worship  under  a  Christian  cm|H*ror  :  no,  according  to 
‘  law,  he  could  not  now,  any  more  than  in  his  own  time,  have 
‘joined  with  his  friends  in  the  worship  of  God,  in  the  most  private 
‘  place  whatever.  In  short,  liberty  was  still  given  to  those  only, 

‘  who  were  of  the  emperor’s  religion  :  and  little  regard  was  had 
‘  for  those  who  preserved  a  supreme  reverence  for  Him  who  is 

*  King  of  kings,  Emperor  of  all  emperors.  Sovereign  Lord  of  the 
‘  whole  world,  and  Judge  of  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  de- 

i  ‘  terminations,  as  well  as  the  outward  actions  of  his  rational  and 
‘  intelligent  creatures.  Certainly,  there  remains  a  rest  for  the 
‘  people  of  God ;  there  is  a  future  recompence  in  another  world 
‘  for  the  strictly  and  inflexibly  virtuous  of  all  denominations.  For 
‘  in  this  world,  they  scarce  ever  have  security  and  protection ; 

‘  but  under  almost  all  governments,  without  any  offence  whatever 
^  against  the  State,  they  are  treated  as  profane,  impious,  and  dis- 
‘  affected.’ 

****** 

‘  The  several  laws  of  Constantine  against  heathens  are  not  to 
‘  be  justified.  How  should  Constantine  have  a  right  to  prohibit 
‘  all  his  subjects  to  sacrifice,  and  worship  at  the  tem|Je8.^  Would 
‘  be  have  liked  this  treatment  if  some  other  prince  had  become  a 
^  Christian  at  that  time,  and  he  had  still  remained  a  heathen  P 
‘  What  reason  had  he  to  think  that  all  men  received  light  and 
‘  conviction  when  he  did  ?  And  if  they  were  not  convinced,  how 
‘  could  he  expect  that  they  should  act  as  he  acted  ? 

‘  Now  also  the  Christians,  with  whom  Constantine  advised, 
^  came  into  a  share  of  blame  with  him.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
^  tliat  the  heathen  people  had  given  the  Christians  great  pro- 
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‘  ViKHtion,  by  their  former  terrible  ]>ersecutions.  Hut  did  not 
‘  every  Christian  know  that  they  ought  to  forgive  injuries  ?  and 
‘  that  they  should  not  return  evil  for  evil  ?  And  had  they  not 
‘  pleaded  a  right  to  worship  (mhI  according  to  their  consciences, 

*  though  the  rest  of  the  world  an)und  them  were  of  a  different 
‘  sentiment  ? 

‘  It  may  Ih'  again  said  that  the  Christians,  or  this  ('hristian 
‘  em|HTor,  did  not  ])ut  men  to  death  f  >r  heathenism  ;  but  this  is 

*  no  sufficient  ajH>h>gy.  It  would  have  been  strange  beyond  all 
‘  instances  of  infatuation,  if  the  Christians  had  returniHl  all  the 
‘  tortures  which  they  had  suffertnl.  liut  indeed  the  lesser  degree 
‘  of  ]H*rsecution  is  Init  a  small  honour  to  the  Christian  virtue. 

*  For  whatever  was  their  inclination,  it  could  not  l>e  ])rudent  to 
‘  exasperate  the  heathens  at  first,  by  laws  of  the  utmost  severity. 

‘  Hut  it  seems  that  as  Constantine’s  jjovernment  and  the  ('hristian 
‘  l^rofession  were  established,  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  the 

*  heathen  }HH>])Ie  inereasiHl. 

‘  A  ]>ri!U'e  has  the  advantage  of  a  right  to  do  many  things  for 
‘  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue.  He  can  ]>rotect  men  in  detect- 
‘  ing  and  exposing  frauds.  He  may  prohibit  nocturnal  and  all 

*  secret,  clandestine  a>scinblies ;  and  may  recpiire  men  to  ]>erforni 
‘  their  religious  rites  bv  dav-light,  and  in  public  view,  with  their 
‘  temple  doors  open.  He  has  the  right  and  ]>ower  of  punishing 
‘  cvil-ih>ers  of  all  sorts,  and  of  restraining  and  punishing  all 
‘  actions  injurious  to  particular  ]HTsons,  or  contrary  to  good 
‘  manners,  and  the  ]X'ace  of  swicty  in  general.  He  can  protect 
‘  and  defend  peaceable,  innocent  men,  in  their  several  civil  em- 

*  ployments,  and  in  their  ]nirsuits  of  truth,  and  the  ]irofession  of 

*  the  princi])les  of  religious  or  philosophic  science.  Nor  have 
‘  any  like  him  ability  to  reward  and  encourage  the  virtuous  and 
‘  the  skilful.  All  this  is  the  high  privilege  of  those  whom  Divine 
‘  Providence  intrusts  with  tlie  reins  of  civil  government.  And 
‘  he  who  improves  this  prerogative  to  tlie  utmost,  without  ex- 
‘  ceixling  its  due  lH>unds  .and  limits,  must  be  an  amiable  and 
‘  glorious  character.  And  if  this  kind  of  government  had  oh- 

*  tained,  and  Ix'cn  thankfully  recciveni  and  heartily  approvtxi  and 
‘  applauded  by  Christian  ]XH>ple  for  some  ages,  1  cannot  hut 

*  think,  that  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
‘  w  ould  have  l>oen,  lx*fore  now,  the  universal  religion  of  mankind. 

‘  All  those  things  before  mentioned,  a  supreme  magistrate  has 
‘  a  right  to  do.  Hut  for  a  prince  to  pull  dow  n  men’s  temples, 

*  where  nothing  is  done  contrarx*  to  the  }X'ace  of  society,  to  de- 

*  privc  them  of  their  statues  and  other  consecrated  ornaments, 

*  and  to  forbid  them  to  worship  in  the  way  they  approve,  and 

*  that  under  heavx’  penalties ;  what  is  this,  but  to  vindicate,  w 
‘  far  as  he  is  able  by  his  conduct,  all  instances  of  persecution  in 
‘  times  past and  to  cncimrage  and  excite  to  the  like  injustice  in 
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‘  time  to  come,  all  princes  and  emperors  toward  such  as  differ 
*  from  them;  and,  as  it  may  happen,  those  of  his  own  religion 
The  Author  of  the  volume  before  us  does  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend  ‘  the  abstract  justice  i>f  the  Emperoris  measures,  or  their 
‘  ultimate  ex]XHliency,  or  their  compatibility  with  the  spirit  of  the 
‘  gospel,'  Imt  he  would  fain  throw  the  blame  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times.  It  is  with  much  pain  we  transcribe  the 
following  indirect  a]>ology  for  religious  persecution,  which  might 
seem  lH)rrowed  from  the  pages  of  some  old  llomanist. 

*  They  *  (Ctmstantiiie  and  his  successors)  ‘  felt  that  a  religion  more 
patent  in  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  other,  and  at 
the  same  time,  gi'iierating  discords  such  as  no  other  religion  had  pre- 
M'lited,  and  which  convulsed  and  endangered  the  state,  demanded  a 
watchful  control,  and  lUH'ded  the  most  vigiirous  measures  to  prevent  its 
bringing  about  at  once  its  own  destruction,  and  that  of  the  empire. 
To  reduce  this  vast  system  into  a  state  of  analogy  with  the  machinery 
of  government,  to  establish  a  gtsMl  understanding  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiasticid  authorities,  and  espiTially  to  repress,  if  possible,  tumul- 
tu(»us  and  violent  contentions,  must  have  seemed  to  the  C'hristian  em- 
pTors  their  manifest  duty,  and  their  interest.  Nothing  less  than  the 
etfectingof  these  objects  would  consist  wdth  the  welfare  of  the  vast  so¬ 
ciety  of  nations  for  which  they  had  to  care.*  p.  245. 

‘  Duly  and  equitably  w’eighed,  the  public  measures  of  Constantine, 
and  of  the  more  enlightened  and  upright  of  his  successors,  are  liable  to 
little  blame,  and  may  even  challenge  much  praise.*  p.  240. 

We  acquit  the  Author  most  entirely  of  any  delil)erate  intention 
to  defend  the  principle  of  religious  persecution.  In  fact,  he  after¬ 
wards  admits  that  similar  measures  would,  in  these  days,  be  in- 
cfticacious  or  intolerable.  ‘  What  might  he  defensible  or  even 
‘  praiseworthy  in  the  policy  of  Constantine  or  I'heodosius,’  he 
says,  ‘  tre  fulltj  condemn  when  imitated  hy  our  Tudors  and 
‘  Stuarts^  and  should  resolutely  resist  if  attempted  in  our  own 
‘  times.'  This  saving  clause  is  at  direct  variance  with  all  that 
precedes  it.  His  reasoning  applies  as  well  to  the  conduct  of  the 
T'udors  and  Stuarts,  as  to  the  policy  of  Constantine.  The  per¬ 
sonal  merits  of  that  emperor  we  care  not  to  discuss,  but  admit, 
with  Lardner,  that  the  whole  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  u])on  him.  The 
interests  of  morality  and  of  religious  liberty  require,  however, 
that  his  measures  should  not  be  defended  by  rc'presentations 
which  throw  a  false  colouring  over  history’,  and  justify,  by  the 
tyrant's  plea  of  State  necessity,  intolerant  edicts  and  acts  of  the 
most  flagrant  injustice. 

Had  Constantine's  political  establishment  of  Christianity  con¬ 
sisted,  as  our  Author  would  fain  have  us  believe,  ‘  in  reversing, 


•  Larduer’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  47 — 49. 
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‘  in  the  first  place,  all  those  prohibitory  edicts  of  his  predecessors 
‘  >^hich  hitherto  had  armed  its  enemies,  and  in  declaring  it  to  be 
‘  a  lawful  reli^ion\ — that  is,  in  simply  establishing  it  as  Non¬ 
conformity  was  established  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration, — it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  effect  should 
have  been  such  as  is  ascrilK'd  to  the  o|H'ration  of  this  “  prelimi- 

*  nary  measure  of  mere  justice/  ‘  In  fact,'  says  our  Author, 

*  by  far  the  larger  pro|X)rtion  of  all  the  pride,  profligacy,  and  am- 
‘  bition  which  spread  among  the  clergy  in  the  fourth  centur>', 

*  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  inevitable  influence  of  this  sudden 
‘  and  complete  change  of  fortune.'  This  is  Iwld  assertion,  desti¬ 
tute  alike  of  proKability  or  evidence  ;  but  it  is  repeated  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  following  paragraph. 

‘  Instead  of  rejx'ating  the  v;igue  and  illusive  allegation,  that  the 
jHilitical  estiihlishmctit  of  Christianity  spoiled  the  spirituality  of  the 
Church,  and  rendenul  it  ambitious,  proud,  and  sivular,  let  us,  with  a 
in(»re  exact  regard  to  facts,  Ih'  content  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  ambition, 
])ride,  and  secularity  really  ap]>ear  to  have  advanced  in  the  Church  of 
the  fourth  century,  tis  compared  with  the  Church  of  the  third,  this 
unhappy  deterioration  resulted  from  the  sudden  change  of  its  con¬ 
dition,  and  fn>m  those  new  circumstances  of  ease,  security,  and  favour, 
j  which  unavoidably  attended  the  revolution  of  opinion  at  the  imjxirial 

I  court. 

*  If  nothing  had  been  attempted  by  Constantine  in  church  affairs, 
j  iK'yond  what  the  most  rigid  mmlern  advocates  of  the  non-establish- 

I  ment  princij>le  might  approve,  or  in  other  w«»rds,  if  he  had  simply  tole¬ 

rated,  and  |H‘rsonally  favoured  Christianity,  there  is  no  room  to  think 
that  the  ihunage  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Church  would 
have  btvn  much  less  than  actually  it  w’jls.  The  mitred  chiefs  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  would  not,  any  the  more, 
have  UiUised  on  the  course'  up<in  which  already  they  had  gone  so  far. 
The  clerical  IhhIv,  generally,  would  not  have  rect'ded  to  the  point  of 
apostolic  humility  and  disinterestedness.  The  church  chest  would  not 
have  l>een  shut  against  the  further  lilierality  of  the  people.  No  pro¬ 
fitable  su|H'rstition  would  have  lieen  exploded,  no  mummerv  laid  aside. 
The  ghostly  temple  of  tyranny,  to  which  the  (iregories,  the  turbans,  and 
the  Innocents  of  after  times  put  their  master  hands,  W’ould  yet  have 
p»ne  on,  slowly  and  securely  rising  to  the  lu'uvens,  U|>on  the  broad 
foundations  laid  in  tears  and  blood  by  the  martyr-bishops  of  the  pris¬ 
tine  ages.’  pp.  2;>3,  254. 

‘  It  was  a  measure  of  mere  justice,  our  Author  contends,  to 

^  ‘  authenticate  the  titles  and  possessions  of  the  religious  corpora- 

'  ‘  tions ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Christian  churches';  and  ‘to  in- 

(  ‘  sist  upon  the  restitution  of  houses  and  lands  which  had  been 

f  ‘  wrcncheil  from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  by  their  rapacious  pagan 

‘  fellow  citizens.'  And  yet,  ‘  this  same  measure  of  justice  did,  in 
‘  its  actual  effect  u|x»n  the  Christian  commonwealth,  hy  suddenly 
‘  restoring  to  the  Church  large  possessions,  o]X'n,  for  the  elerg)’, 
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‘  the  broad  road  of  cupidity  and  spiritual  fraud,  and  facilitate  the 
‘  advance  of  ever}’  superstition  and  every  solemn  mockery.'  But 
still,  Constantine  was  not,  we  are  told,  to  be  blamed  for  this.  Who 
cares  bow  far  be  was  to  blame  ?  We  have  to  do  only  with  the 
facts,  wbicli,  as  stated  by  the  Author  himself,  prove  that  the  un- 
checkeil  corruption  of  the  Church  dates  from  its  legal  establish¬ 
ment  by  Constantine.  Yet  this,  be,  in  the  same  breath,  admits 
and  denies.  It  was,  he  maintains,  ‘  the  want  of  a  well-devised 
‘  church  and  state  system, — the*  want  of  an  Establishment,  which 
‘  made  the  revolution  at  court  in  favour  of  Christianity,  exten- 
‘  sivcly  and  lastingly  injurious  to  the  Christian  commonwealth.' 

‘  Had  Constantine’s  Christian  Establishment  been  indeed  such  in 
‘  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  ; — had  it  included  a  just  and  uni- 
‘  form  financial  system,  displacing  the  abused  voluntary  principle, 

‘  and  leaving  the  clergy  nothing  to  ho)>e  for  beyond  a  reasonable 
‘  com}>etency,  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  their  proper  duties;  if 
‘  this  could  have  lx?cn  done,  civilization  and  Christianity  might 
‘  IkuIi  have  licen  saved.’  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been 
k  ttcr  for  the  C’hurch  and  for  the  empire,  if  Constantine  had 
passed  a  statute  of  mortmain,  seized  ufHin  the  property  of  the 
monasteries,  and  reduced  the  clergy  to  the  modest  condition  of 
stiix'ndiaries, — ‘  turning  adrift  the  hundreds  of  surpliced  idlers 
‘  that  swelled  the  episcopal  pageant  in  all  the  great  cities.'  Need 
wc  say  that  we  do  not  dispute  this  ?  No  intelligent  Dissenter 
would  refuse  to  admit  that  such  a  political  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  this,  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  political 
establishment  which  Constantine  did  legalise.  Of  the  two  Church 
and  State  systems,  Constantine’s  was  the  worst :  who  doubts  it  ? 
It  was  the  system  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  compared  with  that 
of  France,  of  Russia,  or  of  New  England.  It  united  all  the  vices 
of  a  corporate  monop)ly  with  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition. 

For  the  interference  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  suppressing  the 
cruelties  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship,  an  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  might  be  pleaded,  founded  upon  the  very  design  of  civil 
p)vcrnmcnt ;  but  the  sword,  once  drawn,  was  soon  turned  upon 
heretics  and  schismatics.  It  may  be  that  Constantine  exhibited 
an  extreme  reluctance  to  the  use  of  compulsive  and  sanguinary 
measures,  and  that  he  ‘  ordinarily  stopped  short  in  breaking  up 
‘  the  conventicles  of  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
‘  C'hurch.  Nevertheless,’  adds  our  Author,  ‘  the  fatal  precedent 
‘of  Christian  persecution  ^sls  formally  given  and  sanctioned; 
‘  and  the  Church,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  went  on  to 
‘  wade,  without  remorse,  in  a  path  sodden  with  Christian  tears 
‘  and  C'hristian  blood.’  But  his  extreme  candour  leads  him  to 
commiserate,  as  much  as  to  condemn,  not  the  victims,  but  the 
actors  of  these  atrocities.  Assuredly,  those  who  act  wickedly  are 
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to  Ih?  commiseratetl ;  yet,  the  New  'restamcnt  does  not  bespeak 
our  pity  for  the  |H'rseciitors  of  the  Church. 

If  the  Kstahlishnient  principle  be  the  transfer  of  irresponsible 
ecclesiastical  ])ower  (which  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
usur]>ed  vivU  |>owcr)  from  the  hierarchy  or  conclave  to  the  civil 
inagiHiraie, — from  the  I’ope  to  the  ^Vlonarch, — then,  wc  freely 
admit,  that  the  great  defect  of  Constantine's  policy  was,  that  he 
did  not  carry  this  ])rinciplc  far  enough.  The  state  of  things  at 
that  era  is  thus  forcibly  depicted. 

‘  The  Church,  or  we  should  now  say,  the  episcopal  chiefs,  had  not 
only  accumulated  great  wealth,  but  had  drawn  to  themselves  very 
extensive  judicial  powers,  stretched,  by  various  pretexts,  from  a  narrow 
circle,  until  questions  and  controversies  of  almost  every  sort  were 
brought  within  their  sphere.  The  bishop’s  daily  employments,  in  the 
larger  sees,  were  more  secular  than  spiritual ;  and  he  was  seen  oftener, 
and  listened  to  more  eagerly,  on  the  bench,  dividing  inheritances,  than 
in  the  pulpit,  teaching  piety. 

‘  This  enormous  evil — whence  sprung  the  worst  usurpations,  and 
which  furnished  occasions  to  clerical  rapacity,  and  was  tlie  principal 
means  of  throw'ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  a  power  that  enabled 
her,  in  the  end,  to  vanquish  and  trample  upon  the  civil  authority — 
this  great  mischief  should  doubtless  have  been  altogetlier  removed. 
The  original  plea  on  which,  by  the  apostolic  sanction,  secular  ditfer- 
ences  among  the  faithful  were  to  bi'  referred  to  an  arbitration  within 
the  Church,  namely,  the  shame  to  the  Gospel  implied  in  exposing  the 
discords  of  Christians  liefore  the  unbelieving  world,  Wiis  nullilied  w'hen 
the  bishop’s  Inill  had  become  as  public  a  place  as  the  courts  of  civil 
law ;  and  when  the  principles  of  Christian  equity  were  respected  in 
the  one  judicature  as  much  as  in  the  other ;  and  when,  moreover,  the 
custom  of  appeal  to  ecclesiastical  authority  had  reached  an  extent  ab¬ 
solutely  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  functions  of 
the  bishops. 

*  With  the  highest  advantage  to  all  parties,  this  ill  practice  might 
have  been  brought  to  a  closi*.  There  could  be  no  consistency,  and 
little  validity,  in  the  ])roceedings  of  civil  courts,  while  such  an  inter¬ 
mingling  of  jurisdictions  continued :  it  was  at  once  a  rottenness  in  the 
State,  and  an  ulcer  in  the  bovsom  of  the  Church.  But  how  apply  the 
remetly  }  Notwithstanding  the  adulation  addressed  to  the  emiK'rors 
by  tonsured  and  mitred  sycophants,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  they 
ever  possi'sst'd  |)ower  enough  over  their  ambiguous  spiritual  consort  to 
effect  a  reform  of  this  kind.  The  Church,  demure  in  mien,  and  abject 
in  tongue,  knew  very  well  what  was  substantial  in  the  prerogatives 
she  had  acquired  during  her  days  of  d^pression  ;  nor  was  she  at  all 
likely  to  surrender,  in  the  summer  time  of  favour  and  prosperity,  what 
she  had  won  in  the  winter  of  her  sorrow. 

‘  Kven  the  ]>4'ople,  perhaps,  might  have  come  forward  to  sustain 
their  clergy  in  resisting  the  al)olition  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  A 
propensity  to  resort  to  vague,  rather  than  to  well-defined  means  of 
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securing  doubtful  interests,  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  especially 
among  the  uninformed  classes.  These  were  hopi^s  and  chances,  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  bishoj)s*  decision,  which  would  not  seem  compensated  by  the 
stern  and  well-regulated  justice  of  civil  courts.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  dangerous  and  ct)rrupting  influence,  over  common  interests,  over 
mrsoiis,  and  ]>roperty,  long  l>efore  oblaiio'd  by  the  luinisters  of  Christ- 
lanitv,  instead  of  In'ing  superseded,  was  confirmed  by  the  emperors. 
Here  then  we  find  one  of  the  chief  engines  of  spiritual  des]M)tism~ 
an  engine  constructed  and  brought  into  play  during  the  pristine  era  of 
the  Church,  left  in  operation,  because  the  Church  had  already  become 
tiK)  strong  for  the  State.  If  the  civil  authority  had  Ikjcii  able  to  effect 
an  Establishment,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  with  a  firm 
hand  hud  put  the  Church  in  her  place,  and  had  assumed  to  itself  its 
prom*r  functions  and  prerogatives,  the  former  would  have  found  her 
patli  of  encroachment  barred : — she  must  henceforth  have  minded  her 
duties. 

*  Ill  was  this  fatal  dereliction  of  its  rights  and  functions,  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  power,  compensated  by  the  prerogative  which  the  emperors 
reserved  to  themselves  of  convening  tt^cumenic  councils,  or  by  the 
right  of  investiture.  The  one  was  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which 
might  be  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  of  small  practical  value ;  the 
latter  was  a  usurpation,  not  to  be  justified  on  abstract  principles,  and 

f)rodnctive,  in  most  instances,  of  fruitless  and  perilous  contentions 
K*tween  princes  and  prelates.  This  same  want  of  a  clear  and  jwremp- 
tory  demarcation  iMJtween  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  elements  of 
jMmer,  and  this  mutual  intrusion  of  the  two  authorities  uj)on  each 
<ither's  duties,  was  the  leading  fault  of  those  arrangements  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  public  recognition  of  Christianity.  Had  such  a  partition 
iK'en  efft'cted  by  Constantine,  the  result  must  have  l)ecn  the  cashiering 
the  clergy  of  extensive  powers  and  opportunities  of  aggrandizement, 
which  they  had  secured  to  themselves  under  the  voluntary  system,  and 
hy  the  means  of  it. 

‘  But  the  auspicious  season  for  bringing  almut  a  well-defined  na¬ 
tional  establishment,  and  for  hemming  in  spiritual  ambition,  was  lost ; — 
that  is  to  say,  lost,  if  Constantine  actually  had  the  power  to  curb  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  favour  it.*  pp.  273 — 27f>. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  tlie  Author  speaks  of  the  state  of 
things  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  prior  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  Constantine,  under  the  name  of  ‘  the  Voluntary  Sys- 
‘  tern.’  This  play  upon  words  may  serve  very  well  as  a  joke,  but 
is  out  of  ])lace  in  serious  argument.  It  would  Ik?  just  as  fair 
and  reasonable  to  style  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Ottoman  pashalics 
a  voluntary  system,  and  then  to  hold  it  up  as  a  warning  to  all 
persons  in  this  land  who  discover  an  ‘  ignorant  impatience  of  tax- 
‘  ation  !  ’  A  system  of  extortion,  based  upon  sacerdotal  imjiosi- 
tion,  and  enforced  by  spiritual  penalties  more  formidable  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  cannot  be  called  voluntary  without  a 
palpable  abuse  of  language.  At  all  events,  this  was  not  the 
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V\)luntary  System  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Author  will  he 
seen  to  admit  in  tlic  following  remarks. 

‘  The  first  Christian  teachers  could  be  supported  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  undefined  gratuities  of  their  converts ;  nor,  during  the 
spring-time  of  zeal  and  affection  w’as  this  revenue  likely  either  to  Im* 
insufficient,  or  injurit)us  by  its  redundanev.  The  same  means  of  sup- 
j)ort  must,  of  course,  always  l>e  abstractedly  lawful ;  and  it  may  indeed 
Ik*  free  from  objection,  so  long  as  some  method  of  distribution  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  (as  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church)  which  cuts  off  the  de|)end- 
ence  of  individuals  upon  individuals.  And  yet  this  simple  plan  will 
always  tend  toward  a  more  complex  form.  At  a  very  early  time  it 
actually  reached  such  a  form  ;  for  the  Church  possessed  herself  of  a 
chest ;  that  is  to  say,  bi'came  mistress  uf  a  disjKJsahle  caiiital ;  and 
availed  herst*lf  of  the  powers  and  advantages  thence  naturally  arising. 
The  stewards  of  that  chest,  and  those  for  w  hom  they  acted,  were  no 
longer  in  an  absolute  sense  dependent  upon  the  {KH)ple.  No  imagina¬ 
ble  provisions  can  exclude  the  |)ossibility  of  such  accumulations. 
Moreover  the  Church,  even  in  its  infancy,  became  the  inheritress  of 
pro|H*rty,  real  as  well  as  personal ;  and  often  to  a  large  amount.  Were 
these  be(j nests  (whether  prudent  and  desirable  or  not)  were  they  essen¬ 
tially  immoral  and  unchristian,  and  such  as  should  have  been  in¬ 
variably  renounced  ?  They  are  not  so  esteemed  in  our  ow’ii  enlight¬ 
ened  times ;  nor  are  they  rejected  by  the  most  stern  and  self-denying 
of  our  sects. 

*  Or  w’e  might  Ovsk,  was  it  an  immoral  act,  on  the  part  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  when  he  recognized  and  confirmed  the  then  existing  property  of 
religious  cor{K)rations,  and  so  at  once  sealed  and  saved  the  w'ealtn  of 
the  Church  ?  we  do  not  so  think  it.  The  Church,  therefore,  in  the 
gradual,  the  natunil  and  the  unavoidable  course  of  events,  had 
moved  from  her  original  ]K>sition,  in  relation  to  the  people ;  and  though 
n<»  impost  was  levied,  was  yet  sustained  in  a  mode  essentially  unlike 
the  one  that  had  ])revaihHl  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  was  still  in  full  vigour ;  but  its  bt*aring  ujMm  the  clergy  had 
lH*come  comjdicated,  and  indirect ;  and  this  had  happened  in  a  manner 
not  at  any  distinct  stage  of  the  process  to  be  eitlier  condemned,  or 
arrested.’  pp.  l.’Wl,  13lf. 

‘  In  truth,  to  preserve,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  its  absolute 
simplicity  and  purity,  the  principle  of  clerical  support,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  undefined  gratuities  of  the  people,  is  what  no  communion 
has  been  able  to  effect :  nor  can  w'e  even  imagine  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Hut  when  once  this  pristine  simplicity  has  given  way,  as  it  soon 
must,  in  part,  or  entirely,  to  a  financial  system,  and  has  admitted 
accumulations,  endowmients,  and  corporate  possessions,  then  a  very 
fair  question  presents  itself,  namely,  wdiether  an  irregular  and  anoma¬ 
lous  methoil,  open  to  undefined  abuses,  may  not,  w'ith  high  advantage, 
as  well  to  the  |K*ople  as  to  the  clerg)’,  lie  exchanged  for  a  legal  pro¬ 
vision.  To  oppose  such  an  exchange  on  the  pretext  of  primitive 
purity  and  abstract  principle,  must  be  deemed  equally  disingenuous 
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and  when  the  objection  comes  from  those  who  make  no  scru* 

pic  of  uccepting  bequests,  of  retaining  endowments,  of  accumulating 
funds,  or  of  renting  the  area  of  a  chapel.  To  demand  ])ayment  fur 
so  many  square  inches  of  a  bench  or  pew,  is  a  practice  as  little  a{X)s* 
tolic  us  to  demand  a  tithe.*  p.  141. 

In  these  paragraphs,  what  might  be  mistaken  for  the  main 
drift  of  the  Author's  argument  is  distinctly  brought  out.  Before 
we  proceed  to  ex|K)se  the  grand  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  we  must 
dispose  of  two  subordinate  sophisms.  First,  to  demand  a  tithe 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood,  it  may  be  of  another  faith, 
—to  demand  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, — to  make  this 
absolute  demand  in  a  case  admitting  of  no  option,-  and  where 
no  equivalent  is  rendered, — this,  it  seems,  is  not  less  apos¬ 
tolic,  than  the  charge  made  for  an  accommodation  in  a  renteil 
building,  which  the  individual  has  the  option  of  incurring  or  not, 
and  for  which,  if  incurred,  he  receives  what  he  deems  a  full  equi¬ 
valent  !  If  our  Author  does  not  mean  this,  he  in  eftcct  says  it. 
Then,  again,  we  arc  told,  that  to  retain  an  endowment,  or  to  rent 
a  chapel,  is  a  practice  as  foreign  from  primitive  purity,  as  irrecon- 
cileablc  with  abstract  principle,  as  to  compel  a  nation  to  receive, 
or  at  least  to  support,  in  the  character  of  religious  instructors,  a 
IkkI)'  of  clergy  whose  creed  is  prescribed  by  the  State !  Dis¬ 
senters,  moreover,  who  hold  any  property  by  bequest  for  religious 
purposes,  are  illogical^  if  they  quarrel  against  paying  tithe  and 
cliureh-rate  !  To  state  sucli  arguments  as  these,  is  to  refute  them. 

The  Author  must  have  been  thrown  off  the  balance  of  his 
philosophic  temper,  when  he  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  fling  at 
the  Dissenters  tW  flippant  sarcasm,  that,  ‘  while  they  inveigh 
‘  against  endowments,  they  must  he  understood  to  mean  any 
‘  endowments  but  their  own.'  Dissenters,  with  due  submission 
to  the  Writer,  are  not  all  a  body  of  fools.  They  can  perceive 
the  use  of  endowments,  more  especially  for  the  support  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  hut  they  see  reason  to  distrust  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
any  system  of  clerical  maintenance  which  suiwseiles  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  the  people,  and  destroys  the  wholesome 
check  of  popular  opinion.  They  distinguish,  again,  between 
private  trusts  and  corporate  property.  T'hey  hold,  that  all  cor¬ 
porations  are  the  creatures  of  law;  that  they  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  state,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
ajqdicable  to  public  bodies.  That  the  civil  magistrate  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  property  which  a  religious  corporation 
may  have  acquired  by  voluntary  gifts  or  sacerdotal  extortion, 
is  no  principle  of  theirs.  To  represent  the  voluntary  principle 
as  ‘  arrogating  to  itself  a  total  independence  of  the  State ' — as 
rejecting  its  interference*,  is  to  make  the  Papacy,  not  the  cor- 

•  Sec  Gibson’s  “  Principles  of  Voluntary  Churches,  tlie  real  Origin 
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rui)tion  of  (’hristianity,  but  its  legitimate  fruit  and  consetjuencc. 
4'ne  voluntary  princi])le,  it  is  admitted,  was  the  only  one  u|K)d 
which  it  was  ]>ossihle  to  found  the  primitive  churches.  If,  then, 
that  princi]»lc  is  essentially  such  as  is  here  deseril>ed,  leading, 
by  necessity,  to  usurpation  and  tyranny,  how  can  we  evade  the 
t'onclusion,  that  the  spirit  of  ('hristian  institutions  was  alt  oritfhir 
hostile  alike  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  |HH>ple.^  Hut  the  advocates  of  this  principle,  wc  are 
told,  ‘  do  not  seem  to  ]>erceivc  or  avow  this  consec|ucnce  of  their 
‘  o])inion,  that  abuses  under  it  may  arrive  at  any  height,  church- 
‘  men  may  accjuire  any  digree  of  wealth,  or  |H>wer,  or  influence, 

‘  and  even  prove  most  formidable  to  the  State,  and  yet,  the  State 
‘  (larrs  not  interfere.  ...  If  the  State  dares  not  interfere  circa 
‘  sarrn^  there  is  no  possilde  check  to  the  usur]>ations  of  church- 
‘  men'*.  It  would  Ik*  strange,  indeed,  if  the  advocates  of  the 
voluntary  ])rinciple  did  ]H'rceive  that  such  was  the  consequence 
of  their  opinions,  when  ]irctensions  of  this  kind  have  never  been 
put  forth  but  by  churchmen,  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  prin¬ 
ciple.  From  whom  but  the  alx'ttors  of  the  ('hnreh  and  State 
system,  has  proceeded  the  hy|KH'ritical  plea,  that  to  secularize 
tlie  ill-gotten  wealth  of  a  siiccrdolal  corporation,  is  to  interfere 
circa  sacral  Who  but  they  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to 
touch  the  useless  wealth  of  the  Irish  l^piscopacy,  and  raise  tlu* 
cry  of  sacrilege  at  such  appropriation,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
would  leave  what  they  mis-call  the  Voluntary  Principle  to  run 
riot  in  the  Romish  Church,  unchecked  by  that  State  interference 
which  they  proclaim  to  Ik'  the  onlv  remetly  !  Why  not  ‘  stretch 

*  a  controlling  hand  over  the  avidity'  of  the  Romish  clerg}’  in 
Ireland,  bv  substituting  a  definite  inqwst  for  unlKmndcd  gratui¬ 
ties.^  why  do  not  the  op|K)nents  of  the  Voluntary  Principle 
recommend  a  plan  for  extinguishing  this  source  of  wealth  and 
priestly  domination  in  that  country.^  Cpon  the  principles  ad- 
vocateil  bv  the  writers  referred  to,  Ireland  affords  a  fine  field  far 
the  double  e\|H'riment  of  correcting  the  financial  system  of  the 
Protestant  Kstablishment,  and  substituting  a  legal  provision  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  Romish  Church. 
Shall  we  say  that  they  do  not,  or  will  not,  )>erceivc  the  conse- 
cpiences  of  their  o])inion.^  Mr.  Ciibson  says,  that  States  *’  should 

*  iK'ware  of  this  voluntary  principle,'  or  it  will  ‘  soon  form  an 
‘  i  in  pterin  w  ill  itiiprrio.''  ‘  If  ("hurch  and  State  are  not  allied 
‘  in  some  such  way  as  in  Scotland,  either  the  one  or  the  other 
‘  will  tyrannise.'  A])ply  this  to  Ireland,  and  the  argument,  if 

of  Roniisli  iiiul  Prie>tly  Doininutioii.”  bvu,.(«lasgow,  ld3.‘l.  This  able 
]virtisaii  has  iiiilicip.ited  the  Author  of  Spiritual  l)esjH)tisin  in  his  whole 
urguiiieiit.  far  a>  it  bcaito  i-ii  this  jHiiiil. 
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worth  any  thing,  must  lead  to  the  legal  establishment  of  Fo|)ery. 
Aiul  how  little  short  of  Popery  was  that  corrupt  Christianity 
which  w  as  established  by  Constantine  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  to  find  the  voluntary  system 
charged  by  dilfcrent  op]H>nents  with  consequences  precisely  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  present  Writer, 
anil  one  who  has  preceded  him  in  the  same  line  of  argument, 
rej)ri'scnt  the  oix'ration  of  the  voluntary  principle  as  necessarily 
involving  the  unchecked  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  clergy, 
and  leading,  by  infallible  consequence,  to  priestly  domination 
and  a  horrible  train  of  evils.  ‘  When  church  revenues  flow 
‘  from  the  precarious  lilierality  of  the  |>eople,’  it  has  always, 
we  arc  told,  Ix'en  st'en,  that  ‘  exaggerations  of  doctrine,  ])ervcr- 
‘  sions  of  morality,  sujH'rstitions,  mummeries,  hypocrisies,  usurp- 
‘  ations,  cnielties,  gain  ground,  not  always  slowly,  until  priests 
*  and  ]>eoplc,  the  C'hurch  and  the  State,  are  thoroughly  infected 
‘  with  the  worst  sort  of  corruption— religious  corruption.’ 

‘  If  we  wish  to  see  what  is  now’  vauntingly  termed,  the  Vohintar\’ 
Principle,  fully  evolved,  and  ri|H*iied  under  a  summer  heat,  we  have 
Hilly  to  turn  to  the  Papacy — the  produce  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
with  its  spiritual  debauchery  and  its  tyranny,  its  lying  miracles,  its 
lying  mendicity,  its  lying  sanctity,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  tenth 
century  :  the  Gosjud  utterly  darkened,  the  civil  authority  trampltMl  in 
the  dust,  the  pt'ople  iMUiiid  in  fetters  of  ftnir  and  ignorance,  and  the 
clcrg>*  transmuted  into  sw’ine,  or  into  w’olves :  these  were  the  fruits  of 
that  system  which  leaves  the  priest  to  set  his  owui  price  upon  the 
spiritual  ginxls  he  dispenses  among  the  jieople. 

*  What  has  hapjiened  once  may  hap|)en  again ;  and  will  do  so  under 
like  circumstances.  We  need  not  draw  upon  imagination  iu  conceiv¬ 
ing  of  the  natund  course  of  events,  and  the  oj>eration  of  common  prin- 
cipltrs.  The  Church,  wc  may  suppt>sc,  instead  of  lieiiig  befriended  by 
the  State,  is  barely  tolerated,  or  jHirhaps  oppressed.  The  clerical 
hody,  including,  as  it  may,  many  high-minded  and  disinterested  indi¬ 
viduals,  is  yet,  as  a  Irndy  (what  biKly  is  not?)  actuated  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  motives  of  our  nature,  and  tends,  therefore,  with  a  silent  and 
steady  momentum,  toward  its  corjMirate  aggrandizement,  its  wealth, 
its  ease,  its  credit,  and  its  secure  enjoyment  of  s|H*cial  jirerogntives. 
Kvery  corporutiuii  shifts  itself,  if  it  Ik?  jMissihle,  from  precarious 
ground,  and  moves  toward  that  which  is  firm.  If,  then,  the  Slate 
d<»es  not  lend  its  aid  in  this  endeavour  of  the  clergy  to  suhstuntiute 
their  honours  and  revenues,  a  resource  will  be  found  of  another  sort, 
i*n(l  the  minds  of  the  |KM»plc  will  lie  workinl  u|K»n  w  ith  a  projMirtionute 
♦•agerness,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  subserviency.  Exaggerut4*d 
diKtrines  will  supply  the  place  of  legal  provisions.*  pp.  55. 

And  while  the  Church  is  thus  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  ‘  orphans  see  their  ])atriinony  gorged  by  the 
‘  bloated  brotherhoiKl  of  the  monastery',’  the  voluntary  prim  i- 
ple,  the  Author  says,  is  in  its  full  triuin])hant  course.  Now  let 
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m  turn  to  the  Qujirtrrly  lieTicw  for  I'ebnury  last,  ami  we  shall 
find  the  noceasary  consequence  of  the  voluutar>’  principle  thus 
stated. 

‘  To  follow  out  the  princi]»lc  of  the  v»»luntary  system  to  its  lejri^ 
mate  cimM'quenct's,  the  lau  must  prohibit  the  dedication  of  propeitv 
to  n*lij;ious  pur]>oses,  at  h'ast  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  miniiu 
tens,  nhether  by  j^nt  or  bt'qnest.  All  endowments  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Dissenting  teachers  must  lie  heroically  surrendered  in  pumo- 
ance  of  the  dominant  principle:  for  the  sole  differenet'  that  we  can 
discover  la'twet'n  the  two  kinds  of  pro|a'rtv,  is,  the  much  larger 
amount  of  the  tine,  and  the  much  greater  antiquity  of  its  legal  title. 
One  general  mortmain  act  must  contiscate  for  the  prem*nt,  and  pn»- 
scrilir  for  the  future,  all  endowments  hir  ecclesiastical  purpose's.  ...  It 
is  singular  eiitmgh  to  tiiul  the  different  sects  <if  Dissenters  ctmtt'sting 
with  S4I  much  pt'rlinacity  the  “  Lady  Hewley’s  Charity.*’  (U  tlie 
xtru't  priucipU'i  of  thr  voluntary  sysfrm^  surely  they  should  petition  to 
^Ih'  relievtHl  from  the  dangt'nms  ptis.s4*s.sion  tif  such  an  endowment,  or 
make  it  over  by  common  consent  to  increase  the  **  dimd  weight” 
which  now  oppresses  into  religious  tor|>iir  the  Kstahlishtnl  Church.’ 

Quart,  Rci\,  No.  cv,  p.  194. 

Having  rlsowberc  exposed  the  misconception  of  the  Re^^ewe^, 
n|>on  which  his  charge  of  inconsistency  brought  against  the  iicd- 
tioners  in  the  case  of  Latly  Hcwlcy's  Charity  is  built  *,  wc  shall 
not  odor  any  observations  u]Hin  his  confounding  specific  bequests 
with  national  institutions.  NVe  cite  the  j^assage  merely  to  shew, 
that  while,  on  the  iuie  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  Voluntary  Prin¬ 
ciple  forbids  the  State  to  touch  the  exorbitant  wealth  accuniu- 
latcil  by  sacenlotal  avidity,  and  that  it  arrogantly  defies  the 
intcrfen  nci'  of  the  State ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  that 
the  siime  ]irinci]>lc  actually  prohibits  every'  description  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  endowment,  and  invokes  the  intcTference  of  the  State  to 
prevent  the  dedication  of  proix^rty  to  religious  uses.  These  op- 
|>osite  representations,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile.  One  is,  how¬ 
ever,  just  as  true  as  the  other,  for  both  are  utterly  fallacious. 
The  Voluntary  Princi]>lc,  as  stated  by  its  advocates,  and  as 
]iraclically  realised  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this  country, 
involves  neither  the  confiscation  or  rejt'ction  of  endowments  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  assertion  of  rights  independent  of  the 
State  on  the  other.  To  im|Hite  such  consequences  to  the  advo- 
caev  of  that  principle,  is  either  a  blunder  or  a  calumny. 

The  Voluntary  Principle,  as  opposed  to  the  Compulsory  Prin¬ 
ciple,  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  institutions,  i* 
simplv  the  principle  of  leaving  every  religious  denomination  tn 
sup|x>ri  its  own  public  teachers,  without  lieing  taxed  by  the  civil 
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p)Tcmmcnt  to  support  those  of  a  favoured  sect.  It  is  simply  the 
principle  of  non-taxation.  It  loaves  the  exnediency  or  incx- 
|)ciliency  of  endowments  to  be  determinetl  by  otner  comaderation^ 
90  long  as  those  endowments  arc  not  made  irom  the  national  pro¬ 
perty.  Taxation  for  ecclesiastical  purpost^  is  deemed  an  illegitimate 
means  of  supporting  religious  institutions :  first,  because  it  in¬ 
volves  the  in  justice  of  making,  as  the  case  may  be,  Christians  di¬ 
rectly  cimtrilHitory’  to  the  support  of  heathen  temples,  or  ftagans 
directlv  contributory'  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  Christ ; 
secondly,  Ik'chusc  the  sanction  of  all  fiscal  enactments  being  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  the  enforcing  of  contributions  for  the 
sup^xirt  of  religion  by  pains  and  penalties,  by  the  constable'^s  stafi* 
or  by  the  soldier’s  liayonet,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  prejudicial  to  its  propagation:  and  thirdly,  because  Taxation 
precludes  and  sufx^rsedes  the  operation  of  that  principle  and  those 
'  generous  sentiments  ’  to  which  Christianity  itself  appeals  *,  and 
the  efficiency  of  which  is  shewn  by  the  very  abuses  which  are 


*  Admiraldv  has  the  Author  stated  the  Apostolic  principle  in  the 
first  part  of  the  following  paragraph :  ‘  AJl  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  the  ajwistles  on  this  subject,  is  precisely  what  we  actually  receive; 
namclv,  a  very  distinct  uasertitin  of  the  oSNKaAL  principle,  tliat 
who  devoti*  themselves  to  tlie  religious  instruction  of  the  jieuple, 
should  live  by  that  means.  The  duty  of  the  jieojde  and  the  claiiiis  of 
the  clergy,  are,  by  tlie  inspired  wTiters,  established  on  the  hrm  basis  of 
an  explicit  enactment,  os  **  from  the  Lord ;  *'  and  an  appeal  also,  cun- 
hmiBtory  of  both,  is  made  at  once  to  common  reasons  of  equity,  aud 
to  the  pure  and  generous  sentiments  w'hich  the  Gospel  brings  into 
play.  On  no  plea,  except  that  of  nlisulute  inability,  through  extreme 
iiovertT,  can  a  Christian  people  e\’ade  their  obligation  in  this  liehalf. 
>0  individual  professing  anv  sort  of  snlrniissitin  to  the  law*  of  Christ, 
and  no  community  publicly  recognizing  tlie  Scriptures  as  divine,  cun 
be  d(*cmed  at  libeity  to  save  himaeif,  or  itself,  the  coiit  of  a  clerical  in- 
stitutf'  ;  nor  can  the  indiffereiict*  of  any,  or  their  mistuktm  appre¬ 
hensions  of  w'hat  is  becoming,  excuse  them  from  bearing  their  |Nirt  in 
this  ex]»ense.  Gud  **  commands  all  men  every  wliere  to  repent,  and 
believe  the  Go8]>el  all,  therefore,  to  whom  this  message  cumes,  are 
liable  to  the  charge  tlicnce  uccruiug ;  nor  is  there  any  injustice  in  re- 
quiriug  men  to  fulfil  a  condition  necessarily  connected  w'ith  their  own 
highest  welfciTc.*  pp.  Klf),  137. 

The  truth  of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  lust  scnU'Uce,  depends 
alwolutely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word  rnfuirin^  is  used,  xhcrc 
can  l»e  no  injustice  in  requiring  a  man  to  do  whnX  is  reasonable,  but 
there  may  lie  the  grossest  injustice  in  forcing  him  to  do  even  what  may  be 
fnr  his  own  benefit.  The  Author's  languor  savours  too  much  of  th** 
old  Poiush  ]>erversioii  of  the  scriptur^  phrase,  Cumpd  tiiem  to  ooinc 
in-  May  we  not,  on  his  reasoning,  as  justly  oomfid  men  to  go  to 
Church,  «>r  t4»  mass,  in  fulfiiaieiit  of  a  ouiiditiuo  uoosasarily  usniiectod 
with  liicir  higliest  welhure,  as  compel  tbeui  to  pay  the  ohargi' t 
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complained  of  as  requiring  that  its  operation  should  be  repressed 
and  kept  down,  lest  the  Church  should  be  overlaid  by  the  wealth 
contributed  by  the  piety  or  weakness  of  its  members.  Taxation, 
however,  is  not  the  only  form  which  the  compulsory  principle 
may  assume,  nor  the  only  means  by  which  the  voluntary  system 
may  be  destroyed.  Spiritual  Despotism  may  compel  a  tribute 
from  its  slaves  by  means  of  intimidation  more  atrocious  than  any 
civil  penalties ;  and  a  wealthy  hierarchy  would  laugh  to  scorn 
the  idea,  that  the  dues  of  the  Church  depended  upon  the  option 
of  its  vassals.  The  voluntary  system  had  long  been  merged  in  a 
financial  system  of  an  opposite  character,  and  one  of  enormous 
abuse,  before  Constantine  gave  the  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  power  of  the  sword.  In  this,  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  consisted  his  legal  establishment  of  Christianity. 

The  assertion,  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  him,  consistent 
with  equity  and  the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  idle  and  de¬ 
ceptive.  Whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  the  power  to  grapple  with 
the  religious  corporations  and  ‘mitred  chiefs’  he  had  to  deal 
with,  is  another  question ;  but  the  doctrine  is  neither  good  law 
nor  true  gospel,  that  a  government  has  no  right  of  control  over 
religious  corporations — nothing  to  do  with  their  titles  and  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  to  ‘  authenticate  them,’  and  to  insist  upon  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  any  property  that  may  have  been  alienated  from  them. 
That  ‘  law  does  not  apply  to  the  abuses  ’  of  such  corporations,  is 
a  monstrous  assertion.  If  this  was  law  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  we  must  not  contest  against  the  present  authority,  happily 
it  is  not  law  now.  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
never  claimed  such  exemption  from  law  for  any  religious  cor¬ 
porations  that  might  be  formed  by  Christians  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  such  claims,  being  of  a  purely  political  nature,  must 
have  trenched  upon  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  sovereign  princes. 
The  Church  would  indeed  have  been,  in  that  case,  an  imperium 
in  irnperioy  warring  against  the  paramount  authority,  of  the  Civil 
Power. 

‘  Unlike  as  were  these  religious  corporations,  in  most  respects,’ 
remarks  our  Author,  ‘  to  any  thing  heretofore  seen  in  the  Roman 
‘  world,  their  property  would,  in  the  eye  of  the  law',  be  at  once 
‘  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the 
‘  pagan  hierarchies  and  temples.’  Now  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the  pagan  temples  were  safe 
against  imperial  interference ;  and  it  is  the  remark  of  Strabo, 
that  ‘  great  riches,  though  the  property  of  a  god,  are  not  easily 
‘  secured.’  Delphi  is  stated  to  have  been  plundered  eleven  times 
before  the  reign  of  Nero.  Sylla,  wanting  money  to  pay  his  army, 
sent  to  borrow  from  the  holy  treasury ;  and  when  his  messenger 
would  have  frightened  him  by  reporting  that  the  sound  of  a  harp 
had  been  heard  from  within  the  sanctuary,  replied,  ‘  It  was  a  sign 
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‘  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him.'  But  Constantine  the 
Great,  we  are  told,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  Apollo  and 
Delphi,  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.  He  removed  the  sacred  tripods 
to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new  city ;  and  from  that  time, 
the  oracle  was  dumb.  We  know  that  both  pagan  and  Christian 
hierarchs  set  up  pretensions  of  a  lofty  character,  intended  to  repel 
all  violation  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  by  investing  it  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  sanctity.  Thus,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  as  cited 
by  Lardner,  we  read :  ‘For  if  he  who  rises  up  against  kings  is 
‘  worthy  of  punishment, — how  much  more  he  who  rises  up  against 
‘  the  priests  ?  For  by  how  much  the  priesthood  is  more  noble 
‘  than  the  royal  power,,  as  having  its  concern  about  the  soul,  so 
‘  much  the  greater  punishment  has  he  who  ventures  to  oppose  the 
‘  priesthood,  than  he  who  opposes  the  royal  power,  though 
‘  neither  of  them  goes  unpunished.'  Again :  ‘You  ought,  there- 
‘  fore,  my  brethren,  to  bring  your  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  the 
‘  bishop  as  to  your  high-priest,  either  by  yourselves  or  by  your 
‘  deacons.  .  .  .  Yet,  thou  shalt  not  call  thy  bishop  to  an  account, 

‘  nor  observe  his  administration  or  distribution ;  how  he  does  it, 

‘  when,  or  to  whom,  or  where ;  nor  whether  he  does  it  well  or  ill : 

‘  for  there  is  one  who  will  call  him  to  an  account,  even  the  Lord 
‘  God  who  put  the  administration  into  his  hands,  and  honoured 
‘  him  with  the  priesthood.'  *  This  was  the  voluntary  principle 
truly  !  And  there  being  no  royal  visiters  in  those  days,  and  Quo 
Warrantos  not  having  been  invented,  the  mitred  chiefs  and 
sacerdotal  colleges  had  it  all  their  own  way.  ‘  Nor  could  even  a 
‘  question  arise,'  our  Author  assures  us,  ‘  on  the  point  of  abstract 
‘  justice,  concerning  the  right  of  the  holders  or  trustees  of  this 
‘  wealth.’  He  means,  we  suppose,  that  there  was,  in  those  days, 
neither  House  of  Commons  nor  Court  of  Chancery. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  too  bad,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
and  State  system  should  have  attributed  to  them  the  noli  me 
tangere  doctrines  of  the  loftiest  school  of  high-church  politicians. 
Protestant  Dissenters  deny  that  the  State  or  the  civil  magistrate 
can  lawfully  interfere  with  the  churches  of  Christ  in  matters  of 
faith  :  have  they  ever  put  forward  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  religious  corporations  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  property  ?  A  religious  corporation  is  a  political  insti¬ 
tution  :  the  epitjiet  ‘  religious  ’  can  qualify  only  the  object,  not 
the  nature  of  the  institution.  A  corporation  calling  itself  a 
church,  is  just  as  much  a  political  institution,  a  creature  of  civil 
society,  and  subsisting  by  the  will  of  the  State,  as  a  corporation 
calling  itself  a  College,  or  a  Hospital,  or  a  Goldsmith’s  Company. 
No  individual,  no  body  of  individuals,  can  hold  fixed  property, 
hut  in  virtue  of,  and  subject  to,  the  conditions  of  the  laws  of  the 


*  Lardner’s  Works,  Vol.  IV^.  p.  221. 
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country  in  which  they  dwell.  No  sooner  does  a  religious  society 
assume  municipal  powers^  or  take  the  character  of  a  corporation 
than  it  becomes  a  political  body,  and,  as  such,  comes  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  State.  The  primitive  churches  were  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  State,  because  there  was  in  their  composition 
nothing  political.  Dissenting  churches  claim  an  exemption  from 
State  interference  upon  similar  grounds,  as  being  not  corporations, 
but  purely  religious  institutions,  having  no  other  object  than  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  spiritual  discipline.  But  it  is 
observable,  that  no  sooner  does  a  Dissenting  chapel  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  property,  than  a  trust  is  created,  which  requires  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  law.  Of  all  public  trusts,  the  State  is  the  Con¬ 
servator  ;  and  no  religious  body  can,  in  respect  to  its  property, 
withdraw  itself  from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  tribunals.  To 
such  an  alliance  of  Church  and  State  as  this,  the  strictest  Dis¬ 
senter  cannot  object ;  for  it  is  involved  in  the  necessary  conditions 
of  civil  society.  In  this  sense,  we  could  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
thirty-seventh  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  (as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did  subscribe  to  it,)  that  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  ‘  the  chief 
‘  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
*  siastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain  ’ ;  and  so  far  as  the 
Church  is  an  estate  of  the  realm,  or  an  order  of  the  State,  or  a 
corporate  body,  or  a  political  institution, — that  is  to  say,  of  what¬ 
ever  church  partakes  of  this  character, — we  acknowledge  the  civil 
magistrate  to  be  the  legitimate  sovereign  and  head 

But  this  is  not  the  Establishment  principle,  nor  any  thing  like 
it.  The  Establishment  principle,  according  to  our  Author,  is  a 
compromise,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  with  an  opulent  and  over¬ 
grown  hierarchy.  ‘  The  system  of  church-taxation,’  he  says, 
^  and  the  restrictive  testamentary  enactments  therewith  connected, 
^  came  as  a  relief  to  the  people,  and  as  a  check  upon  the  clergy : 
^  it  was  a  dam  thrown  across  the  swollen  torrent  that  had  long 
^  been  drowning  the  Church,  and  draining  the  State.’  (p.  140.) 
‘  On  high  theoretic  grounds,  indeed,*  he  elsewhere  remarks,  ^  and 
^  if  it  be  held  always  an  outrage  for  the  magistrate  to  come  in 
*'  between  the  souls  of  men  and  the  priest,  any  statute  aimed 
^  against  alienations  or  mortmain  must  be  condemned.’  (p.  359.) 
These  high  theoretic  grounds  could  be  taken  by  no  one  but  a 
Jesuit  or  a  crafty  priest ;  for  assuredly,  wealth  is  not  an  article 
of  faitli,  and  lands  and  chattels  are  not  spiritual  things.  When 


♦  The  relators  in  the  cause  of  Lady  Hewley’s  Charity,  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  cause,  must  be  considered  as  appealing  to  the  King  ;  and  proceed¬ 
ings  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General. 
Let  this  be  taken  as  an  acknowledgement,  if  it  so  please  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  that  the  chief  government  of  all  Dissenting  trusts  and 
charities  doth  appertain  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
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buyers  and  sellers  intrude  into  the  Temple,  the  magistrate  has  a 
aooA  right  to  be  lord  of  the  market.  From  the  sarcastic  question 
which  our  Author  puts, — ‘  Is  it  not  a  grievous  infringement  of 
‘  religious  liberty,  to  deny  a  man  the  opportunity  of  robbing  his 
‘  children,  and  ^queathing  his  estate  to  the  Church  ?  ’ — it  would 
seem  that  he  imagined  there  was  .no  difference  of  principle  be¬ 
tween  a  statute  of  mortmain  and  an  act  of  uniformity.  Surely 
this  is  very  hasty  and  ill-considered  writing,  such  as  would  be 
inexcusable  even  in  one  who  was  called  to  give  an  opinion  ‘  while 
‘  the  press  stands.’  Are  the  limits  of  religious  liberty  so  ill  de- 
defined,  so  imperfectly  understood,  as  to  warrant  such  a  question  ? 
In  immediate  connexion,  however,  with  the  above  remarks,  we 
meet  with  the  following  striking  observations  on  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  so  dealing  with  the  church  of  the  fourth  century. 

*  Simply  to  have  declared  null  and  void  every  bequest,  whether 
made  in  the  article  of  death,  or  previously,  in  favour  of  religious  cor¬ 
porations,  would  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  Church  history.  Then 
again,  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  very  same  legislative  principle 
should  have  been  made  to  touch  the  monastic  system  in  a  capital  ar¬ 
ticle  of  its  polity.  Had  those  establishments  been  forcibly  brought  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  motives  professed  by  their  inmates,  the 
entire  system  of  farcical  poverty  would  instantly  and  permanently 
have  been  reduced  to  its  natural  dimensions ;  nor  could  the  folly  have 
gone  on,  as  in  fact  it  did,  to  swallow  up  the  wealth  of  Christendom. 
The  papacy,  deprived  of  its  monkish  champions,  could  never  have 
reared  its  despotism  to  the  skies.  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  monastic  life — the  principle  stiffly  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  and  boasted  of  by  its  earliest  promoters,  was  that  of  a 
death  to  the  world,  to  its  possessions,  its  relationship,  its  hopes,  its 
pleasures,  and  its  duties.  In  the  eye  of  others,  and  by  his  own 
avowal,  the  monk  stepped  into  his  grave  when  he  entered  his  cloister : 
the  law.  then  should  have  taken  him  at  his  word  ;  and  should  have  put 
his  lofty  professions  to  the  reasonable  test  of  requiring  him  to  bequeath 
his  goods  to  his  relatives.  The  statute  of  mortmain  (had  such  a  sta¬ 
tute  been  in  operation)  should  have  attached  those  who  announced 
themselves  to  be  civilly  and  socially  defunct ;  and  instead  of  their 
being  allowed  to  throw  their  fortune,  whatever  it  might  be,  into  the 
chest  of  the  religious  house,  which  was  to  be  their  sepulchre,  they 
should  have  been  compelled  to  divide  it  among  the  living.  A  mea¬ 
sure  of  this  sort,  though  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  as  interpreted  by  some,  might  have  saved  Europe  a  thousand 
years  of  superstition.’  pp.  260,  261. 

Modem  history  would  have  aflForded  our  Author  an  instance  of 
the  very  change  of  system  which  he  thinks  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  Church  had  Constantine  adopted ;  to  wit,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  just  and  uniform  legal  provision  on  the  ‘  Establish- 
‘  ment  principle,’  for  the  abused  ‘  voluntary  principle  ’  of  sacer- 
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dotal  extortion.  In  a  recent  Number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Russian  hierarchy,  which  at  one  period  rivalled  in 
power  and  wealth  the  Latin  Church  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  monasteries  of  Russia  were  possessed  of  a 
million  of  slaves,  with  extensive  territories,  and  immense  riches  in 
moveables.  Preceding  Grand-dukes  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  when  at  length,  in 
1724,  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  patriarchate,  and  seized  the 
monastic  property,  constituting  himself  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  carried  the  Establishment  prin¬ 
ciple  still  further.  It  was  left  for  her  to  complete  the  church- 
reform  so  effectually  begun  by  Peter;  for  ‘she  appropriated 
‘  the  whole  of  the  immoveable  property  of  the  church  and  clergy 
‘  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  appointing  stipends  in  exchange  to  the 
‘  monasteries  and  their  rulers.’  From  that  period,  the  ‘  abused 
‘  voluntary  principle  ’  might  seem  to  have  been  so  effectually  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  ‘  a  uniform  financial  system,’  as  to  ‘  leave  the 
‘  clergy  nothing  to  hope  for  beyond  a  reasonable  competency.’ 
But  unfortunately,  the  Russian  Church  Establishment,  like 
some  others,  provides  better  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  hierarchy 
than  for  the  working  clergy,  who,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
stipend,  ‘  are  mostly  dependent  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  their 
‘  people  for  support !  ’ — being  as  scantily  provided  for  as  the 
Welsh  curates  under  the  English  Establishment,  or  the  non- 
established  Irish  priests,  who  have  nothing  but  their  fees  to  de¬ 
pend  upon.  Thus,  as  regards  the  working  clergy,  the  actual  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  population,  it  would  seem  that  an  amply  endowed 
Establishment,  a  meagre  State  allowance,  and  a  priesthood  with¬ 
out  any  State  endowment,  are  found  producing  nearly  the  same 
result.  An  Establishment  or  State  provision  may  serve  to  re¬ 
press,  but  cannot  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  place  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tors  in  a  condition  above  pauperism.  Human  wisdom  has  hi¬ 
therto  proved  unable  to  devise  any  scheme  at  once  so  just  in 
principle  and  so  advantageous  in  its  operation,  as  the  Apostolic 
rule :  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  to  him 
that  teacbeth  in  all  good  things.”  This  principle  will  not  in¬ 
deed  be  found  to  work  well,  where  the  people  are  not  taught,  or 
where  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them  sustain  the  character  of 
priests,  not  of  instructors.  The  rule  supposes  a  reciprocity  of 
feeling  and  of  interest,  founded  upon  an  intelligent  reception  of 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Where  this  does  not  exist,  there  can  be 
no  scope,  no  motive  for  the  voluntary  principle.  The  fees  or 
dues  extorted  from  the  fears  of  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and 


•  Eclectic  for  March,  1835.  Article,  Russia  and  Turkey,  p.  160. 
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superstition,  by  a  corrupt  priesthood,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  honourable  remuneration  of  the  Christian  pastor  by  a  well 
taught  flock.  To  enforce  the  payment  of  the  clerical  functionary 
by  a  tax,  is  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  the  natural  motives 
which  would  excite  him  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
a  public  teacher ;  and  thus  it  has  in  most  cases  operated  as  a 
bounty  upon  indolence.  The  Establishment  principle  makes  the 
people  pay  for  public  instruction,  not  only  before  they  are  taught, 
but  whether  they  accept  of  the  benefit  or  not,  and  whether  their 
instruction  is  attended  to  or  not.  The  Non-establishment  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  that  the  people  shall  be  taught  before  they  are  required  to 
pay  their  teachers.  W e  need  not  ask  which  is  the  more  Scrip¬ 
tural  ;  but  we  appeal  to  experience,  to  historical  fact,  to  what  is 
taking  place  before  our  eyes,  to  decide  which  principle  secures  the 
best  supply  of  instruction,  and  the  most  adequate  remuneration  of 
the  public  teacher.  To  what  purpose,  then,  are  the  revenues  made 
subservient,  which  sustain  in  dignified  ease  the  pampered  plural¬ 
ist,  the  sinecure  rector,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  ? 
Our  Author  has  supplied  us  with  a  full  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
Speaking  of  the  first  steps  of  Spiritual  Despotism,  he  says : — 

^  The  wealth  and  power  attached  to  the  principal  sees  thoroughly 
vitiated  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  first,  by  widening  so  far  the 
interval  between  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  to  intercept  all  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  the  shepherd 
and  the  flock  ;  and  secondly,  by  so  widening  the  interval  between  one 
order  of  clerical  persons  and  another,  as  imposed  upon  the  lower  a 
servile  feeling,  and  imparted  to  them  a  cringing  habit,  and  dissipated 
that  sentiment  of  virtual  equality,  as  brethren  in  Christ,  which  is,  in 
the  most  absolute  sense,  necessary  and  proper  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  A  hierarchy  is  indeed  the  bane  of  piety,  and  a  curse  to 
a  community,  when  its  distinctions  of  rank  are  of  such  vast  compass 
as  to  vilify  the  hunibler  clerical  orders,  and  to  compel  them  to  shrink 
in  conscious  meanness  from  before  the  splendours  of  ecclesiastical  dig¬ 
nity. 

^  Though  it  was  neither  the  cause,  nor  itself  the  substance  of  spi¬ 
ritual  despotism,  w^  must  yet  arraign  the  exaggerated  greatness  of  the 
episcopal  order,  and  especially  of  the  metropolitans,  (compared  with 
the  inferior  clergy,)  as  a  principal  accelerating  means  of  maturing  the 
tyranny  that  was  at  length  to  coverthe  western  world.'  pp.  207, 208. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  do  justice,  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  article,  to  either  the  merits  or  (shall  we  say  .^)  the  demerits 
of  this  able  and  important  production.  It  is  painful  to  find  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  meet  in  the  character  of  an  antagonist,  one 
whom  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  hail  as  a  colleague. 
We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  hallucinations  of  the  present 
volume ;  but  when  we  shall  have  discharged  the  duty  thus  un¬ 
expectedly  imposed  upon  us,  of  combating  errors  arrayed  in  the 
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garb  of  historical  authority,  and  set  forth  with  so  much  specious 
eloquence, — a  duty  to  our  readers  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
also  in  some  measure  a  work  of  self-defence, — this  unpleasing 
part  of  our  task  fulfilled,  it  will  remain  to  shew,  that  the  volume 
contains  not  only  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  but  also  many 
suggestions  of  practical  value. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


Art.  II.  Poet*s  Portfolio;  or  Minor  Poems,  in  Three  Books.  By 
Janies  Montgomery.  12mo,  pp.  297.  London,  1835. 

NEW  volume  from  a  veteran  poet,  whose  praise  has  long 
been  in  all  our  churches,  and  whom  even  the  King  delighteth 
to  honour  *,  will  be  received  as  a  welcome  communication  from 
an  old  friend  after  a  long  silence.  There  is  a  part  of  the  year, 
during  which  our  native  songsters  cease  to  sing.  The  silent 
season  is  during  the  fervid  heat  of  summer,  when  the  mower  and 
reaper  and  other  labourers  are  busy,  but  the  birds  are  quiet 
There  would  seem  to  be  periods  of  our  political  history  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  this ;  periods  of  fiery  excitement  and  ex- 

*  The  last  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tentative  administration  has 
graced  its  close.  We  transcribe  the  following  from  a  Sheffield  paper. 

^  We  record  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  our  excellent 
townsman  and  poet,  Montgomery,  has  been  honoured  with  the  grant  of 
a  pension.  We  say  honoured,”  because  the  favour  is  deserved  by  the 
acceptor,  who  has  advanced  the  cause  of  religion  and  literature,  and  as 
a  politician,  in  times  when  it  was  perilous  to  be  honest,  dared,  and 
nobly  dared,  to  advocate  popular  rights.  The  pension  is  no  salve  for 
any  political  sore  ;  it  is  not  granted  as  a  set-off  for  any  abandonment 
of  public  principle ;  it  is  not  offered  as  any  compensation  for  feelings 
injured  by  the  pollution  of  great  talents ;  it  is  simply  and  solely 
the  reward  of  poetic  merit,  which  may  be  received  by  iVIr.  ^lont- 
gomery  without  a  blush,  and  regarded  by  his  countrymen  with  the 
purest  feelings  of  admiration.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
hlr.  IMontgomery,  know  full  well  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  ex¬ 
istence  to  ask  at  any  hands  a  favour  of  the  kind,  and  it  will  easily  be 
believed  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  honour  being 
conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  owes  it  alone  to  merit,  and  to  the 
discrimination  and  friendly  feeling  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  last  of¬ 
ficial  act  was  the  completing  the  instrument  for  the  grant  of  this  pen¬ 
sion.  Sir  Robert  says,  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  when  you  hear 
the  names  of  those  who  have  with  yourself  been  selected,  on  public 
grounds,  and  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  for  this  mark  of  Royal  favour — Professor  Airey,  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  Sharon  Turner,  and  Robert  Southey*"  The  letter 
is  dated  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  was  directed  to  Sheffield.,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  at  the  time  sojourning  at  Newcastle.’ 
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hausting  occupation — times  for  mowing  what  is  rank,  and  reaping 
what  is  ripe — when  the  sons  of  song  wisely  keep  aloof  and  main¬ 
tain  silence  till  quieter  and  cooler  weather.  With  the  exception 
of  Taylor’s  ‘‘  Artevelde,”  no  original  composition  of  striking  cha¬ 
racter  or  merit  has  appeared  for  many  years  ;  and  no  poetry,  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  Hemans’s,  has  been  selling.  The  booksellers  have 
been  cheapening  their  wares,  and  forcing  a  trade  in  cyclopedias, 
libraries,  annuals,  and  reprints ;  but  all  this  indicates  the  languor 
of  that  natural  demand  which  is  created  by  an  increase  of  readers. 
Who  reads  any  thing  but  the  newspaper  ?  Who  has  time  for 
reading  any  thing  in  this  busy,  busy  season  of  political  movement 
and  ecclesiastical  strife,  with  all  things  in  transition,  and  whirl, 
and  transmutation  around  us  ?  Coleridge  tells  us,  ‘  that  there 
‘  have  been  three  silent  revolutions  in  England  ;  first,  when  the 
‘  professions  fell  off  from  the  Church  ;  secondly,  when  literature 
‘fell  off  from  the  professions;  and  ihxrdXy  when  the  press  fell 
‘  off  from  literature^  Such  silent  revolutions  are  continually 
going  forward,  unmarked  except  by  the  retired  and  thoughtful 
observer ;  while  a  slight  and  obvious  change  of  mere  political 
arrangement  is  sufficient  to  waken  the  loud  and  angry  clamours  of 
those  conservative  politicians  with  whom  the  word  revolution  is  a 
synonyme  for  all  that  is  tragical  and  monstrous.  They  are  like 
children  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  earth’s  revolving  on  its  axis, 
as  thinking  they  must  drop  off  when  they  come  to  have  their  heads 
downward.  Silent  revolutions  are  always  the  most  important ; 
yet  as,  in  the  physical  world,  the  revolutions  of  the  weather,  the 
battles  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  and  the  phenomena  which  strike 
the  senses,  occupy  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies ;  so,  in  the  social  system,  great  but  silent 
changes  go  on  unnoticed,  while  every  one  speaks  of  things  which 
affect  us  only,  like  the  weather,  for  the  moment.  If  the  state 
of  things  to  which  we  have  referred  were  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  press  were  to  be,  as  Coleridge  represents,  finally  divorced 
from  literature,  this  would  be  of  far  more  moment  and  worse 
consequence  to  society,  than  if  the  Irish  Church  were  swept  ‘  with 
all  that  it  inherits  ’  into  the  Atlantic.  But  all  natural  revolu¬ 
tions  take  place  in  cycles ;  and  we  may  therefore  hope  that 
gradually,  as  the  political  atmoisphere  becomes  cooler  and  more 
settled,  literature  will  revive,  and  poetry  be  no  longer  (in  the 
language  of  Paternoster  Row)  a  drug,  and  that  the  nation  will 
be  rescued  from  the  apparent  danger  of  becoming,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  useful  knowledge  companies,  *  penny-wise  and  pound 
foolish.’ 

Whether  we  are  approaching  this  season,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
is  a  good  omen,  that  two  of  our  eldest  living  minstrels.  Words- 
worth  and  Montgomery,  are  sending  forth  volumes  at  the  same 
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moment,  as  if,  like  Noah's  dove,  to  see  whether  the  waters  of  agi¬ 
tation  arc  subsiding.  We  are  anxious  that  they  should  both 
meet  with  a  kindly  rece})tion  from  the  public,  not  merely  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  their  readers,  or  of  those  who  ought  to 
read.  Many  of  the  |H)ems  contained  in  the  present  volume,  have 
already  ap|)earcd  in  a  fugitive  shape,  and  some  have  been  tran- 
scriheil  into  our  pages ;  but  this  circumstance,  so  far  from  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  value  of  it,  will  form  an  inducement  to  those  who 
have  in  recollection  those  ‘  snatches  *  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  harp, 
to  procure  this  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  |K)em8. 

l*octry  is  worth  nothing,  that  is  only  worth  reading.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  not  to  our  curiosity,  like  the  tale  or  novel,  but  to  our 
sympathies.  The  poem  which  we  read  with  pleasure,  but  do  not 
wish  to  preserve,  is,  if  we  are  capable  of  appreciating  it,  only  a 
weed.  Were  it  a  flower  lit  for  the  garden,  we  should  feel  a  wish 
to  ])osscss  it,  and  it  would  bear  looking  at  every  day,  and  be¬ 
come  dearer  by  familiarity.  It  is  true,  every  one  does  not  know 
the  flower  from  the  weed  ;  and  it  is  amusing  what  blunders  are 
made  by  those  would-lw  judges,  the  collectors  of  specimens.  The 
same  soil  may  and  does  produce  weeds  and  flowers.  Or,  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor,  it  is  not  every  poem  of  a  tnie  poet  that 
can  thus  root  itself  in  our  literature,  and  fructify  in  the  minds  of 
its  readers.  Hut  the  test  of  the  })oet  is.  Ins  being  able  to  inspire 
lH)th  the  desire  and  the  power  to  remember  his  productions,  or  at 
least  those  happier  and  choicer  ones  by  which  he  is  characterized. 
Montgomery  has,  |)erhaps,  produced  more  of  these  imperishable 
things,  including  his  hymns,  than  any  living  Poet.  Of  course, 
in  a  volume  like  the  present,  there  will  be  productions  of  very 
diflcrent  degrees  of  merit  and  interest,— c'legant  trifles  and  jvwv 
it  esprit  y  as  well  as  |)oeins  of  loftier  and  more  fervent  strain  ;  and 
a  very  numerous  class  of  readers  will  bo  best  pleased,  perhaps, 
with  those  of  which  the  Author,  and  those  who  feel  with  him, 
may  deem  most  lightly.  In  many  cases, — the  larger  ])ro]K)rtion, 
))erhaps, — the  Poet  must  l>e  content  to  please,  without  being  un¬ 
derstood  or  appreciated  in  his  highest  moods.  There  is,  in  this 
volume,  however,  an  am])lc  variety  ;  and  those  must  be  very  fas¬ 
tidious  or  very  insensible,  who  do  not  find  much  that  may  gratify 
their  taste. 

The  first  book  consists  of  ‘  Narratives.'  These,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  will  form  the  staple  of  the  volume,  though  they  do  not 
please  us  best.  They  exhibit  the  Author's  |>owers  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  in  the  ‘  Voyage  of  the  Blind,'  the  ‘  Tale  without 
a  Name,'  and  the  ‘  Every  day  Tale,'  every  poetieal  reader  will 
recognize  a  genius  cognate  to  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole¬ 
ridge.  The  subjects  arc  deeply  tragical,  which  will  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  most  ]X!rsons.  In  the  Talc  without  a  Name,' 
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horror  predominates,  we  think,  too  much  over  pathos ;  but  the 
simile  in  the  following  stanzas,  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  picturesque  in  the  compass  of  modem  }K)etry. 

‘  It  was  not  always  thus; — erew’hile 
The  kindness  of  his  youth, 

His  brow  of  innocence,  and  smile 
Of  unpretending  truth, — 

Had  left  such  long  delight,  that  she 
Would  oft  recall  the  time. 

And  live  in  golden  memory. 

Unconscious  of  his  crime. 

*  Though  self-abandoned  now  to  fate, 

The  passive  prey  of  grief. 

Sullen,  and  cold,  and  desolate, 
lie  shunn'd — he  spurn’d  relief: 

Still  onward  in  its  even  course 
Her  pure  affection  press'd. 

And  pour'd  with  soft  and  silent  force 
Its  sweetness  through  his  breast. 

‘  Thus  Sodom's  melancholy  lake 
No  turn  or  current  knowa  ; 

Nor  breeze,  nor  billow  sounding,  break 
The  horror  of  repose ; 

While  Jordan,  through  the  sulphurous  brine. 

Rolls  a  translucent  stream. 

Whose  waves  with  answering  beauty  shine 
To  every  changing  beam.* 

‘  Lord  Falkland’s  Dream,’  is  finely  conceived.  ‘A  Snake  in 
the  Grass’  has  the  playfulness  of  Cowper.  Ugolino,  from 
Dante,  shews  how  well  our  Poet  can  translate.  But  we  must 
pass  all  these  by,  as  either  too  long  for  extract,  or  not  exactly 
suitcxl  to  our  pages,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  second  division  of 
the  Portfolio,  consisting  of  Miscellanies.  The  first  of  these,  ‘  A 
Voyage  round  the  World’  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  Annuals. 
It  is  a  scries  of  triplets,  comprising  a  sort  of  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  globe.  We  have  next,  an  ornithology  moralised — we  pre¬ 
sume  for  the  amusement  of  young  naturalists.  And  then  we 
come  to  the  following  very  original  ‘  rhapsody,’  which  will  not  be 
passed  over. 

<  TIME: 

‘  A  Rhapsody. 

*  **  Sed  fugit,  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus.** 

VjEo.  Gboeo.  IIL  28i. 

'  'Tis  a  mistake :  time  flies  not. 

He  only  hovers  on  the  wdng ; 

Once  born,  the  moment  dies  not, 

'Tis  an  immortal  thing. 


While  all  is  change  beneath  the  sky, 

Fix'd  like  the  sun,  as  learned  sages  prove, 

Thoi^h,  troin  our  moving  world,  he  seems  to  move, 
*Tis  Time  stands  still,  and  we  that  ily. 


*  There  is  no  past :  from  Nature's  birth. 
Days,  months,  years,  ages,  till  the  end 
Of  these  revolving  heavens  and  earth, 
All  to  one  centre  tend  ; 

And  having  reached  it  late  or  soon. 
Converge;  us,  in  a  lens,  the  rays 
Caught  from  the  fountaindight  of  noon, 
Hlend  in  a  point  that  blinds  the  gaze : 
— What  has  been  is,  what  is  shall  last ; 
The  j)resent  is  the  focus  of  the  past ; 
The  future,  perishing  as  it  arrives, 
Hecomes  the  present,  and  itself  survives. 


‘  Time  is  not  progresSf  but  amount ; 

One  vast  accumulating  store. 

Laid  up,  not  lost  ; — we  do  not  count 
Years  gone,  but  added  to  the  score 
Of  wealth  untold,  to  clime  nor  class  confined. 
Riches  to  generations  lent. 

For  ever  s})ending,  never  spent. 

The  august  inheritance  of  all  mankind. 

Of  this,  from  Adam  to  his  latest  heir. 

All  in  due  turn  their  portion  share. 

Which  as  they  husband  or  abuse. 

Their  souls  they  win  or  lose. 


‘  Though  History,  on  her  faded  scrolls. 

Fragments  of  facts  and  WTecks  of  names  enrols. 
Time’s  indefatigable  fingers  write 
Men’s  meanest  actions  on  their  souls, 

In  lines  which  not  himself  can  blot: 

These  the  last  day  shall  bring  to  light. 

Though  through  long  centuries  forgot. 

When  hearts  and  sepulchres  are  bared  to  sight. 
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*  Then,  having  fill’d  his  measure  up. 

Amidst  his  own  assembled  progeny, 

(All  that  have  been,  that  are,  or  yet  may  l)e,) 
liefore  the  great  white  throne. 

To  Him  who  sits  thereon. 

Time  shall  present  the  amalgamating  cup, 

In  which,  as  in  a  crucible. 

He  hid  the  moments  as  they  fell, 

More  precious  than  Golconda's  gems, 
t)r  stars  in  angels*  diadems. 

Though  to  our  eyes  they  seemed  to  pass 
Like  sands  through  his  symbolic  glass : 
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Rut  now,  the  process  done, 

Of  millions  multiplied  by  millions,  none 
Shall  there  l)e  wanting, — though  by  change 
Ineffable  and  strange. 

All  shall  appear  at  once,  all  shall  ap])ear  as  one. 

*  Ah !  then  shall  each  of  Adam's  race. 

In  that  concenter'd  instant,  trace, 

U|)on  the  tablet  of  his  mind. 

His  whole  existence  in  a  thought  combin’d  ; 

Thenceforth  to  part  no  more,  but  be 
Impictur'd  on  his  memory, 

— As  in  the  image-chamlier  of  the  eye. 

Seen  at  a  glance  in  clear  pi'rspective,  lie 
Myriads  of  forms  of  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 

*  Then  shall  be  shewn,  that  but  in  name 
Time  and  eternity  were  both  the  same ; 

A  point  which  life  nor  death  could  sever, 

A  moment  standing  still  for  ever.' 


Passing  over  some  very  beautiful  occasional  poems,  we  are  ar¬ 
rested  by  some  stanzas  which,  by  their  touching  simplicity  and 
tenderness,  are  adapted  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  heart  of  every  reader  who  can  enter  into  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  they  imbody. 

*  Reminiscence. 

*  Remembrance  of  the  dead  revives 
The  slain  of  time,  at  will. 

Those  who  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 

In  death  are  lovelier  still. 

^  Unburden'd  with  infirmity, 

Unplagucd  like  mortal  men. 

Oh  !  with  what  pure  delight  we  see 
The  heart's  old  friends  again  ! 

‘  Not  as  they  sunk  into  the  tomb, 

With  sickness- wasted  powers. 

But  in  the  beauty  and  the  bloom 
Of  their  best  aays,  and  ours. 

‘  The  troubles  of  departed  years 
Bring  joys  unknown  liefore  ; 

And  soul-refreshing  are  the  tears 
O'er  wounds  that  bleed  no  more. 

'  Lightnings  may  blast,  but  thunder-showers 
Earth's  ravaged  face  renew. 

With  nectar  fill  the  cups  of  flowers. 

And  hang  the  thorns  with  dew. 

VOL.  XIII. — N.s. 
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*  Remembrance  of  the  dead  is  sweet ; 

Yet  how  imperfect  this, 

Unless  past,  present,  future,  meet, 

— A  threefold  a)rd  of  bliss  ! 

*  Companions  of  our  youth,  our  age. 

With  whom  through  life  we  walked, 

And,  in  our  house  of  pilgrimage, 

Of  home  beyond  it  talked. 

'  Grief  on  their  urn  may  fix  her  eyes, 

— They  spring  not  from  the  ground  ; 

Love  may  invoke  them  from  the  skies, 

— There  is  no  voice  nor  sound. 

*  Fond  memory  marks  them  as  they  were. 

Stars  in  our  horoscope  ; 
lint  vsoon  to  see  them  as  they  are, 

— That  is  our  dearest  hojK*. 

‘  Not  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

To  waking  thoughts  reveal'd. 

But  in  the  uncreated  light 
Of  Deity  reveal’d. 

*  Thetf  cannot  come  to  us,  but  we 

Ere  long  to  them  may  go  ; 

— That  glimpse  of  immortality 
Is  heaven  Wgun  below.* 

A  vcr>'  striking  poem,  in  three  parts,  is  founded  upon  the  cir- 
cumsUinee,  that  the  Jews  occasionally  hold  a  solemn  assembly  in 
the  valley  of  Jebosapbat,  the  ancient  burial-place  of  Jerusalem; 
paying  a  heavy  tax  for  the  privilege  of  Ix'ing  allowed  to  mourn 
in  stillness,  on  these  occasions,  at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  'Fhe  form  of  the  stanza  is  new  to  us,  and  we  think  the 
eft’ect  of  the  iuterlopni^  line  is  pleasing.  We  shall  give  the 
first  part,  referring  our  readers  for  the  sequel  to  the  volume  it¬ 
self. 

‘  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

‘  Part  I. 

‘  In  Babylon  they  sat  and  wept, 

Down  by  the  river's  wnllowv  side ; 

And  when  the  breeze  their  harp-strings  swept, 

The  strings  of  breaking  hearts  replieil : 

— A  deeix*r  sorrow  now  they  hide  : 

No  Cyrus  comes  to  set  them  free 
From  ages  of  captivity. 
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*  All  lands  are  Babylons  to  them ; 

Exiles  and  fugitives  they  roam. 

What  is  their  own  Jerusalem  ? 

— The  place  where  they  are  least  at  home ! 
Yet  hitner  from  all  climes  they  come; 

And  j)ay  tlieir  gold,  for  leave  to  shed 
Tears  o’er  the  generations  fled. 

*  Around,  the  eternal  mountains  stmid. 

With  Ilinnom’s  darkling  vale  between ; 

Old  Jordan  wanders  through  the  land ; 

Blue  Carmel’s  sea-ward  crest  is  seen. 

And  Lebanon,  yet  sternly  green, 

Throws,  when  the  evening  sun  declines, 

Its  ciHlar-shades,  in  lengthening  lines. 

*  But  ah  !  for  ever  vanish'd  hence 

The  temple  of  the  living  God, 

Once  Zion’s  glory  and  defence, 

— Now  mourn  beneath  the  oppressor’s  rod. 
The  fields  which  faithful  Abraham  trod. 
Where  Isaac  walk’d  by  twilight  gleam. 

And  Heaven  came  down  on  Jacob’s  dream. 

‘  For  ever  mingled  with  the  soil, 

’rhose  armies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

That  conquer’d  Canaan,  shared  the  spoil. 

Quell’d  Moab’s  pride,  storm’d  Miaian’s  jwsts 
Spread  paleness  through  Philistia’s  coasts. 
And  taught  the  foes,  whose  idols  fell, 

**  There  is  a  God  in  Isniel.” 

‘  Now,  David’s  tabernacle  gone. 

What  mighty  builder  shall  restore  ? 

The  gulden  throne  of  Solomon 
And  ivory  palace  are  no  more  ; 

The  Psalmist’s  song,  the  Preacher’s  lore. 

Of  all  they  ^vrought  alone  remain. 

Unperish  a  trophies  of  their  reign. 

'  Holy  and  beautiful  of  old. 

Was  Zion  ’midst  her  princely  l)owers ; 
Besiegers  trembled  to  behold 

Bulwarks  that  set  at  nought  their  powers ; 
— Swept  from  the  earth  are  all  her  towers ; 
Nor  is  there — so  was  she  bereft — 

One  stone  upon  another  left. 

'  The  very  site  whereon  she  stood. 

In  vain  the  eye,  the  foot  would  trace ; 
Vengeance  for  saints*  and  martyrs*  blood 
Her  walls  did  utterly  deface ; 

Dungeons  and  dens  usurp  their  place. 

The  cross  and  crescent  shine  afar. 

But  where  is  Jacob’s  natal  star? ' 
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The  third  Book  comprises  ‘  Sacred  and  Scripture  Subjects.’ 
Among  these  are  the  exquisite  stanzas,  ‘  At  Home  in  Heaven,’ 
(transcribed  into  our  pages  from  “  The  Amethyst,”)  which  must 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  Author’s  noblest  strains.  ‘  Farewell 
‘  to  a  IVlissionary,’  ‘  Fvening  Song  for  the  Sabbath,’  and  ‘  The 
‘  Chronicle  of  Angels,’  have  also  appeared  in  the  Annuals.  But 
the  following  iKautiful  hymn,  which  must  be  our  last  extract, 
has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  given  to  the  public. 

‘  IIkaven  in  Prospect. 

‘  Palms  of  glory,  raiment  bright. 

Crowns  that  never  fade  away, 

(fird  and  deck  the  saints  in  light. 

Priests  and  kings  and  conquerors  tliey. 

‘  Yet  the  conquerors  bring  their  palms 
To  the  Lamb  amidst  the  throne. 

And  proclaim  in  joyful  psalms, 

Victory  through  his  cross  alone. 

‘  Kings  for  harps  their  crowns  resign. 

Crying,  as  they  strike  the  chords, 

“  Take  the  kingdom, — it  is  thine. 

King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  !  ** 

*  Round  the  altar,  priests  confess. 

If  their  robes  are  white  as  snow, 

'Twas  the  Saviour’s  righteousness. 

And  his  blood  that  made  them  so. 

‘  Who  were  these  ? — On  earth  they  dwelt. 

Sinners  once  of  Adam’s  race, 

Guilt,  and  fear,  and  suffering  felt. 

But  were  saved  by  sovereign  grace. 

‘  They  were  mortal,  too,  like  us ; 

— Ah !  when  we,  like  them,  shall  die. 

May  onr  souls,  translated  thus. 

Triumph,  reign,  and  shine  on  high  !  ’ 

Mr.  Mont^mcry’s  poetical  works  now  extend  to  seven  vo¬ 
lumes,  including  the  “  Songs  of  Zion ;  ”  but  they  are  incom¬ 
plete,  as  he  has  never  yet  collected  into  one  volume  his  nu¬ 
merous  contributions  to  our  hymnology.  Most  of  these,  it  is 
true,  are  contained  in  the  volume  which  he  edited  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Christian  Psalmist ;  ”  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  printed  separately,  or  attached  to  his  ‘  Imitations  of 
Psalms,’  with  the  addition  of  such  as  arc  extant  only  in  manu¬ 
script.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  emptied  his  Portfolio.  If 
he  has,  wc  have  only  to  wish  that  it  may,  in  due  course,  be  filled 
again. 
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Art.  Ill*  Oriental  lUuxtrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected 
from  tbe  Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions, 
Parabolical,  Idiomatical,  and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate, 
Works  of  Art,  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence 
in  the  East  of  nearly  Fourteen  Years.  By  Joseph  Roberts,  Cor¬ 
responding  Member  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Socie^  of  Great  Britain 
unu  Ireland.  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  (119.  London,  1^5. 

^  H.  ROBERTS  was  ordained  as  a  Missionary  to  the  East, 
in  1B18,  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society ;  and  for  many  years  he  lived  in  habits  of  comparative 
intimacy  with  the  Hindoos,  ‘  mixing  with  them  in  their  joyous 
‘  and  sorrowful  scenes.’  Whatever  ne  heard  or  saw,  whicn  pro¬ 
moted  ‘  the  object  of  his  heart,’  he  immediately  noted  down, 
and  afterwards  transcribed  at  length  ;  so  that,  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  he  had  only  to  get  his  manuscript  copied  in  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  his 
observations  are  designed  to  illustrate.  Every  reader  must 
concede,  that  ^  no  man  who  had  not  resided  many  years  among 
'  the  people,  and  who  had  not  a  tolerable  knowl^gc  of  their 
*  language  and  various  usages,  could  have  written  this  Look ;’  and 
every  Biblical  student  will  feel  grateful  to  the  Author  for  the 
good  account  to  which  he  has  turned  his  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Even  when  his  remarks  convey  no  new  information, 
it  is  useful  to  have  the  statements  of  preceding  writers  verified  and 
strengthened  by  original  testimony,  and  interesting  to  find  the 
very  phrases  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  still  in  familiar  use  among 
the  nations  of  the  East.  One  would  not  at  first  expect  to  6nd  many 
coincidences  of  this  kind  between  the  Aramcan  Hebrews  and  the 
modem  Hindoos ;  but,  when  the  unchanging,  we  had  almost  said 
unchangeable,  character  of  oriental  usages  is  considered,  there  is 
nothing  violent  in  the  supposition,  that  many  of  the  customs  and 
modes  of  expression  recorded  in  these  pages,  have  come  down 
from  a  period  as  remote  as  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
when  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  were  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  rich  Indian  trade,  and  the  focus  of  empire  was  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  original  centre  of  the  dispersed  families  of  the 
post-diluvian  world.  We  do  not  think,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  that 
‘  Abraham  and  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  were  originally 
‘  from  7iear  to  India,'"  nor  that  the  ark  rested  upon  any  part  of 
the  Himalaya;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  g(^  of  Cnaldea, 
Greece,  and  India  arc  identified  by  their  names  and  attributes,  and 
that  the  Indian  civilization  was  derived  from  the  north-west.  Mr. 
Roberts,  however,  would  have  acted  prudently  in  abstaining  from 
historical  disquisition.  Lempriere,  Maurice,  and  the  Universal 
History  are  not  very  high  authorities  in  these  matters ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  Introduction,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  page, 
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might  have  been  suppressed  without  any  disadvantage  to  either 
the  Author  or  his  readers. 

Some  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  friends,  it  seems,  told  him  not  to  expect 
much  mercy  from  the  Reviewers.  We  do  not  say  that  his 
volume  would  afford  no  opportunity  for  ill-natured  criticism  ;  but 
it  contains  so  much  that  is  striking  and  valuable,  as  well  to  repay 
the  trouble  of  sifting.  Waiving,  therefore,  all  critical  animad¬ 
version,  wc  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the 
simple,  but  not  the  less  interesting  illustrations  of  Scripture 
phraseology'  and  allusions  with  which  the  volume  abounds.  The 
first  which  ])rcsents  itself,  illustrates  a  passage  which  has  oc¬ 
casioned  to  commentators  not  a  little  perplexity. 

*  Gen.  iv.  7*  “If  thou  docst  w'cll,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and 
if  thou  dot\st  not  well,  sin  licth  at  the  door** 

*  D'Oyly  and  Mant  interpret  this,  “  Your  sin  will  find  you  out.” 

Thy  punishment  is  not  far  off.”  They  also  siiy,  Sin  may  he  rendered, 

sin-offering  ;  and  several  other  commentators  take  the  same  view,  and 
think  this  is  its  true  and  only  meaning.  The  victim  pro[wr  for  a  sin- 
offering  wTis  lying  at  the  door,  and  therefore  was  w’ithin  his  reach. 

'  There  are  some  who  affect  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  sin  lying  at  the  door: 
it  is,  however,  an  Eastern  figure.  Ask  a  man  who  is  unacouainted 
with  Scripture,  what  he  understands  by  sin  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the 
d(X)r  ;  he  will  immediately  speak  of  it  as  the  guilt  of  some  crime  which 
the  owner  had  committed.  A  man  accused  of  having  murdered  a 
child,  would  be  accosted  in  the  following  language  : — **  If  you  have 
done  this,  think  not  to  escape :  no!  for  sin  will  ever  lie  at  your  door ; 
it  w  ill  descend  from  generation  to  generation.”  To  a  man  accused  of 
having  committed  any  other  dreadful  crime,  it  w'ould  be  said  :  "  Ah  I 
if  I  had  done  it,  do  I  not  know  sin  w'ould  ever  lie  at  my  dtnir  ?**  The 
idea  is.  Sin  personified  in  the  shape  of  some  fierce  animal  crouched  at 
the  door.  Its  criminality  and  punishment  remain.* 

In  reference  to  the  expression,  ‘  to  lift  up  the  hand,’  Gen.  xiv. 
22,  as  synonymous  with  to  take  an  oath,  Mr.  R.  mentions  the 
‘  interesting  fact,  that  many  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the 
‘  heathen  have  the  right  hand  lifted  up,  which,  to  the  under- 
‘  standing  of  the  people,  says :  I  am  truth  ;  I  am ;  Fear  not’ 
See  Isa.  Ixii.  8.  The  following  illustration  of  a  remarkable 
passage  is  curious ;  and  the  fact  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  tratlitional  vestige  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
inspired  narrative. 

*  Gen.  XV.  17>  18.  “A  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those 
pieces.** — “  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram.” 

'  Several  eminent  critics  believe  the  lamp  ofjire  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  that  it  ratified  the  covenant  ^vith  Abram. 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  burning  lamp  or  fire  is  still  used 
in  the  East  in  confirmation  of  a  covenant.  Should  a  person  in  the 
evening  make  a  solemn  promise  to  perform  something  for  another,  and 
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should  the  latter  doubt  his  word,  the  former  will  say,  pointins  to  the 
flanie  of  the  lamp,  **  That  is  the  witness'*  On  occasions  of  mater 
importance,  when  two  or  more  ioin  in  a  covenant,  should  the  ndelity 
of  any  be  questioned,  they  will  say,  “We  invoke  the  lamp  of  the 
Temple’*  (as  a  witness).  When  an  aCTeement  of  this  kind  nas  been 
broken,  it  will  be  said :  “  Who  would  have  thought  this  ?  for  the 
lamp  of  the  Temple  was  invoked.** 

*  That  lire  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures  can  deny ;  and  in  the  literature  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  East,  tne  same  thing  is  still  asserted.  In  the  ancient 
writings,  where  the  marriages  of  the  gods  and  demigods  arc  descrilied, 
it  is  always  said,  the  ceremony  \vas  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
god  o(^fire.  He  was  the  witness.  But  it  is  also  a  general  practice, 
at  the  celebration  of  respectable  marriages  at  this  day,  to  have  a  Jire 
as  a  witness  of  the  transaction.  It  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  man¬ 
go-tree,  or  the  Aal  or  Arasu,  or  Panne  or  Palasu,  The  fire  being 
kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  young  couple  sit  on  stools  ;  but, 
when  the  Brahmin  begins  to  repeat  the  incantations,  they  arise,  and 
the  bridegroom  puts  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  round  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  and  they  walk  round  the  fire 
threi*  times  from  left  to  right.  “  Fire  is  the  witness  of  their  cove¬ 
nant  ;  and  if  they  break  it, ^rc  will  be  their  destruction.**  * 

On  Gen.  xix.  26,  Mr.  Roberts  remarks,  that  the  words  *  seem 
^  to  imply  that  she  was  following  her  husband,  as  is  the  custom 
*  at  this  day/  He  then  adds  a  curious  note  on  the  prevailing 
notion,  that  lookitig  back  is  unfortunate.  ^  When  a  person  goes 
‘  along  the  road,  especially  in  the  evening,  he  will  tale  care  not 
‘  to  bmk  barky  because  the  evil  spirits  would  assuredly  seize  him.' 
This  strange  superstition  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with 
some  obscure  tradition  of  the  punishment  of  Lot's  wife.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  prevalent  one.  On  Gen.  xxxi.  53,  we  meet  with 
the  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  taken  in  the  East, 
is  that  of  swearing  by  a  man's  father,  whether  he  be  living  or 
dead.  Jacob,  however,  did  not  swear  by  his  father,  but  by  the 
God  of  his  father,  to  whom  the  expression,  “  the  fear  of  his  fa¬ 
ther"  (i.e.  He  whom  Isaac  feared)  refers.  The  following  in¬ 
teresting  illustrations  of  circumstances  occurring  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  history  require  no  comment. 

'  Gen.  XXV.  30. — “  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pot- 
tage.’* 

‘  The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pollage,  whieh  they 
call  Kool.  It  is  something  like  gruel,  and  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 
^in,  which  are  first  beaten  in  a  mortar.  The  red  pottage  is  made  of 
Kurakan,  and  other  grains,  but  is  not  superior  to  the  other.  For  such 
a  contemptible  mess  then  did  Esau  sell  his  birthright. 

*  When  a  man  has  sold  his  fields  or  gardens  for  an  insignificant  sum, 
the  people  say,  “  The  fellow  has  sold  his  land  for  pottage'*  Does  a 
fether  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  low  caste  man,  it  is  rWrved, 
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**  He  has  given  her  for  f)oitage.*’  Does  u  person  by  base  means  seek 
for  some  paltry  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  ''  For  one  leaf  (i.e.  leaf-ful)  of  pot. 
tape  he  will  do  nine  days’  work.”  Has  a  learned  man  stoopeil  to  any 
thing  which  was  not  expected  from  him,  it  is  said,  “  The  learned  one 
has  fallen  into  the  jxAlage-jHit**  lias  he  given  instruction  or  advice 
to  others — **  The  lizard,  which  gave  warning  to  the  people,  has  fallen 
into  the  pottagc-jwt**  Of  a  man  in  great  poverty,  it  is  remarked, 
Alas !  he  cannot  get  jMltage  /”  A  beggar  asks,  “  Sir,  w’ill  you 
give  me  a  little  jx)tlagc  ?"  Docs  a  man  seek  to  acquire  great  things 
by  small  means — **  He  is  trying  to  procure  rubies  by  jiottagt.** 
When  a  person  greatly  Hatters  another,  it  is  common  to  say,  “  He 
praises  him  only  for  his  ])oitagc/*  Does  a  king  greatly  oppress  his 
subjects,  it  is  said,  “  He  only  governs  for  the  pottage**  Has  an  indi. 
vidual  lost  much  money  by  trade — The  speculation  has  broken  his 
jnAtage-jiot  **  Does  a  rich  man  threaten  to  ruin  a  poor  man,  the  latter 
will  ask,  “  Will  the  lightning  strike  my  jM)ttagc-jx}t  ?**  * 

*  Gen.  xxxi.  3^1.—  “  The  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.” 

*  The  people  of  the  East  do  not  eat  the  females,  except  when  sterile.  It 
would  be  considered  folly  and  jirodigality  in  the  extreme  to  eat  that 
which  has  the  power  of  producing  more.  Hence  the  goats  or  kids 
which  arc  brougnt  for  sale  are  always  males.  The  females,  after  they 
have  done  breeding,  literally  die  of  old  age.  Poets,  in  speaking  of  kings 
in  the  chase,  always  describe  them  as  killing  the  bucks.  Jacob  had  not 
eaten  the  rams  of  the  flock.* 

‘  Gen.  xxxvii.  3. — “  He  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours.” 

*  The  margin  has,  instead  of  colours,  “.pieces;”  and  it  is  probable 
the  coat  was  patch-work  of  different  colour.  For  beautiful  or  favourite 
children,  precisely  the  same  thing  is  done  at  this  day.  Crimson,  and 
purple,  and  other  colours,  are  often  tastefully  sewed  together.  Some¬ 
times  the  children  of  tlic  IMahometans  have  their  jackets  embroidered 
w  ith  gold  and  silk  of  various  colours.  A  child  l)eing  clothed  in  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  many  colours,  it  is  believed  that  neither  tongues  nor  evil 
spirits  will  injure  him,  In'cause  the  attention  is  taken  from  the  beauty  of 
the  piTson  to  that  of  the  garment.  Children  seldom  wear  them  after 
they  arc  eight  years  of  age  ;  though  it  must  have  been  the  custom 
amongst  the  ancients  referred  to  in  the  Bible  to  W’ear  them  longer,  as 
w'c  read  of  Tamar  having  “  a  garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her ;  for 
with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that  were  virgins  appa¬ 
relled.”  People  who  are  too  ptwr  to  give  a  beautiful  or  favourite  child 
a  jacket  of  that  description,  put  a  black  spot  on  its  forehead,  to  defend 
it  from  evil.’ 


*  Gen.  xliv.  1 4. — “  They  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.” 

(1  Sam.  XXV.  23.  2  Kings  iv.  .37-  IVIark  vii.  25.) 

*  It  has  quite  a  startling  effect  upon  an  Englishman,  on  his  arriv’al 
in  the  East,  to  see  a  native,  under  the  impression  of  terror,  or  great 
want,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  supplicate  his  help :  pitv>  aversion,  and 
surprise,  have  in  a  moment  possession  of  his  mind,  lie  tells  the  man 
to  arise  ;  but  no,  there  is  a  suit  to  gain ;  and  therefore,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  embarrassment,  he  will,  if  possible,  grant  the  re- 
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quest.  In  1823,  two  globe  lamps  were  stolen  from  the  Wesleyan 
('ha{)el  in  Trincomalce.  I  heard  something  fall,  and  went  soon 
after,  and  found  the  fragments  of  a  tumbler  on  the  ground,  and 
saw  what  the  thieves  hud  carried  off.  Being  convinced  that  it  n*as 
some  of  the  workmen,  the  constable  was  directed  to  fetch  the  men 
immediately.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  they  were  all  brought  on  the 
premises.  Seeing  one  of  them  much  agitated,  1  enquired  of  him  if 
he  did  not  think  I  knew  something  about  it  ?  He  Jell  at  mjf  feet, 
like  a  ])erson  dead,  and  cried  out,  **  True!  true!  1  have  done  it  I  1 
have  done  it  !**  * 

^Ir.  Uol>erts  states,  that  the  Tamul  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the  original,  gives  in  the  text 
nearly  all  the  orientalisms  which  our  Translators  very  properly 
transferred  to  the  margin,  ‘  the  genius  of  the  Tamul  being  every 
way  ^  more  suited  to  the  Hebrew  than  ours,'  and  the  same  modes 
of  expression  l)eing  still  current  as  vernacular  idioms.  At  Exod. 
X.  21,  the  Tamul  translation  has,  ‘  darkness  which  causeth  to 
‘  feel;'  i.  c.  so  dark  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  for  his  way; 
and  this,  there  can  Ixi  little  doubt,  is  the  true  rendering.  In  a 
note  on  Exotl.  xv.  25,  IMr.  Roberts  mentions  the  interesting  fact, 
that  the  natives  of  India  correct  brackish  wells  by  throwing  into 
the  water  the  wood  called  perru-nelli  (phylanthus  emhlica). 
'fhe  nuts  of  the  teattn’-maram  (strychnos  |)otatorum)  have  a 
similar  property.  The  natives  who  live  in  swampy  grounds,  or 
who  have  to  travel  where  the  water  is  muddy  and  impure,  always 
carry  a  supply  of  these  nuts.  ‘  They  grind  one  or  two  of  them 
‘  on  the  side  of  an  earthen  vessel :  the  water  is  then  poured  in, 

‘  and  the  impurities  soon  subside.’  The  following  note,  though 
not  a  very  apjmsite  illustration  of  the  passage,  is  worth  transcribing. 

‘  Exod.  XX.  5. — Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  father.” 

‘  It  is  universally  believed  that  children  suffer  for  the  iniqiiities  of 
their  ancestors,  through  many  generations.  “  I  wonder  why  Tamban’s 
son  was  born  a  cripple?”  You  wonder!  why  that  is  a  strange 
thing;  have  you  not  heard  what  a  vile  man  his  grandfather  was  .^” 
“  Have  you  heard  that  Valen  has  had  a  son,  and  that  he  is  born 
blind  ?” — **  I  did  not  hear  of  it,  but  this  is  another  proof  of  the  sins 
of  a  former  birth.”  “  What  a  wicked  wretch  that  Venasi  is  !  alas  for 
his  posterity,  great  will  be  their  sufferings.'*  Evil  one,  why  are  you 
going  on  in  this  way  ;  have  you  no  pity  for  your  seed  ?”  “  Alas  !  alas ! 
I  am  now  suffering  for  the  siiu  of  my  fathers.”  When  men  enjoy 
many  blessings,  it  is  common  to  say  of  them,  Yes,  yes,  they  are 
enjoying  the  good  deeds  of  their  fathers.”  “  The  pros{ierity  of  my 
bouse  arises  from  the  virtues  of  my  forefathers.” 

*  In  the  Scanda  Parana  it  is  recorded,  **  The  soul  is  subject  to  births, 
tleaths,  and  sufferings.  It  may  be  born  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea. 
It  may  also  appear  in  ether,  fire,  or  air.  Souls  may  be  bom  as  men, 
u  beasts  or  birds,  as  grass  or  trees,  as  mountains  or  gods.”  By  these 
we  are  reminded  of  the  question,  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  hit 
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parents,  that  he  wts  born  blind  ?’*  Jesas  answered,  “  Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned,  nor  his  parents/* 

Great  emphasis  and  propriety  are  given  to  a  prohibition  which 
might  seem  unnecessarily  minute  or  rigid,  by  the  following  ex¬ 
planation. 

‘  EximI.  xxiii.  13. — **  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods, 
neither  let  it  l)e  heard  out  of  thy  month.** 

‘  The  heathen  attach  great  importance  to  the  mentioning  of  the 
names  of  their  gods.  They  do  not  generally  pray  as  we  do ;  but  in 
time  of  ditficulty  or  danger,  repeat  the  name  of  their  god,  which  is 
Ixdieved  to  have  great  power,  carrying  with  it  the  nature  of  a  charm 
which  nothing  can  resist.  To  be  able  to  articulate  the  name  of 
Siva,  in  the  hour  of  death,  is  believed  to  be  the  password  into 
heaven.  “  Let  him  but  do  this ;  then,  as  the  lightning  strikes  the 
palmindi  tree,  so  his  sins,  and  the  power  of  the  metempsychosis  shall 
Ik*  destroyed.  Nay,  should  he  not  be  able  to  mention  the  names 
of  his  gods,  let  them  but  be  whispered  in  his  ears,  and  heaven  is 
secure.’* 

‘  No  wonder  then  that  the  Israelites  should  be  forbidden  to  mention 
the  names  of  other  gods.* 

As  picturesque  illustrations  of  phraseology  re]>eatedly  ocnirring 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  foreign  from  our  modes  of  expression,  the 
following  will  also  ])lease  our  readers. 

*  Numb,  xxxiii.  55 — Pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns  in  your 

sides.**  (2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  . 

*  People  in  the  East,  in  consequence  of  their  light  clothing,  of  the 
exposed  state  of  their  feet,  and  the  narrowmess  of  the  paths,  have  a 
p'eat  dread  of  thorns.  Those  w'ho  carry  the  palankeen,  or  who  travel 
in  groups  often  cry  aloud,  Mullu,  mullu!  A  thorn,  a  thorn !  The 
sufferer  sinm  throws  himself  on  the  earth,  and  some  one,  famous  for 
his  skill,  extracts  the  thorn.  Does  a  person  see  something  of  a  dis¬ 
tressing  nature,  he  says,  **  that  w’as  a  thorn  in  mv  eyes.”  A  &ther 
says  of  his  bad  son :  **  He  is  to  me  as  a  thorn/*  **  tiis  vile  expressions 
were  like  thorns  in  my  bixly.**  A  person  going  to  live  in’  an  unhealthy 
place,  or  where  there  are  quarrelsome  people,  is  said  to  be  going  “  to 
the  thorny  desert.”  * 

'  Deut.  xi.  10. — Where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  waterest  it 
with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs/* 

*  To  water  a  large  garden  requires  three  men,  one  of  whom  stands 
on  a  lever  near  the  well :  (which  has  a  rope  and  a  bucket  attached  to 
it :)  on  this  he  moves  backward  or  forward,  as  the  bucket  has  to  ascend  or 
descend.  Another  person  stands  on  the  ground  near  the  well,  to  pour 
the  water  into  a  basin.  From  this  a  channel,  of  about  eight  inches 
deep  and  nine  broad,  runs  through  the  garden  ;  and  connected  with  it 
are  smaller  WTiter  ctmrses,  which  go  to  the  different  beds  and  shrubs. 
The  business  of  the  third  person,  then,  is  to  convey  the  water  to  its 
dc*stined  place,  which  he  does  by  stopping  the  mouth  of  each  course 
(when*  sufficient  water  has  been  directed)  with  a  little  earth;  so  thit 
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it  flows  on  to  the  next  course,  till  the  whole  be  watered.  On  those 
herbs  or  shrubs  which  require  an  extra  quantity  he  dashes  the  water 
pUnlifuUy  with  his  foot" 

*  Deut.  XX vi.  8. — With  a  mighty  hand  and  with  an  outstretched 
arm.”  (Deut.  iv.  34.) 

*  When  a  man  stretches  out  his  arm,  it  shows  that  he  is  not  afraid, 
and  the  action  says  to  all  w'ho  are  with  him,  **  Be  nut  afraid."  People 
in  the  East,  for  the  sake  of  social  intercourse,  and  mutual  defence  from 
wild  beasts,  and  other  dangers,  always  travel  in  companies.  These 
parties  have  always  a  headman,  who  has  either  assumed  that  oifice,  or 
who  has  been  elected,  on  account  of  his  courage  or  size.  He  is  the 
first  to  cross  a  river,  to  rush  into  a  thicket,  or  face  the  foe.  He  goes 
b<‘fore  the  party  with  a  fearless  step  and  aspect.  Should  a  wild  b^t 
start  from  his  lair,  he  immediately  stretches  forth  his  arm,  in  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  thus  giving  his  fingers  and  head  a 
shake,  says,  with  astonishing  confidence,  to  all  around  him,  Fear 
not."  It  is  common  to  hear  travellers  in  the  evening,  after  their 
journey,  in  talking  over  the  dangers  of  the  day,  say,  **  Ah  I  when  I 
saw  the  tiger,  how  much  1  was  afraid !  but  so  soon  as  Kandcn  stretched 
out  his  arnif  I  w'as  filled  with  courage." 

Mn  a  native  vessel  at  sea,  should  the  passengers  become  afraid,  the 
captain  (or  some  other  person)  stretches  forth  his  arm  which  says  to 
all,  “  Pia-padatha — Fear  not.”  Thus,  in  their  distress,  should  no 
one  do  this,  they  say,  “  Alas  !  alas  !  no  one  stretches  forth  his  ann,** 

*  But  this  motion  also  is  equivalent  to  a  solemn  promise ;  and,  in 
almost  every  bazaar  or  market,  traders  may  be  seen  stretching  forth 
the  arm,  to  shew  they  will  abide  by  the  bargain.  A  friend  saying  to 
another,  **  Believe  not  that  fellow,  his  promises  may  be  written  in 
water."  The  reply  will  be,  He  will  not  deceive,  b^use  he  gave 
the  a-pi-attam  "  *.  Thus  did  the  Lord  Jehovah  cheer  and  guide  his 
people  Israel  from  the  land  of  their  captivity,  through  the  sea,  and  the 
wilderness,  to  the  land  of  promise.*  (See  on  Gen.  xiv,  22.) 

‘  Deut.  xxxii.  2. — IVIy  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain— as  the 
small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb." 

‘  Oriental  writers  often  speak  of  beautiful  language  as  dropping 
upon  the  hearers.  The  Hebrew  has  for  “  prophesy  **  in  Micah  ii. 
8,  drop**  The  same  word  is  used  for  drops  of  rain,  for  tears,  or  for 
the  dew  dropping  from  flowers.  When  a  man  has  received  consolation 
from  another,  he  says,  “  his  words  were  like  rain  upon  the  scorched 
corn."  Of  a  beautiful  speaker,  and  an  appropriate  subject,  “  Ah  ! 
his  speech  is  like  the  honey  rain  upon  the  pandal  bower  of  sugar.'* 

'  Ib.  5 _ **  Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children." 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is,  1  believe)  correct  in  supposing  this  alludes  to 


*  From  a,  the  negative,  (as  in  Greek,)  piam,  fear,  and  attam,  the 
hand ;  i.  c.  the  hand  without  doubt  or  fear. 
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the  spot  which  idolaters  have  on  their  forehead  to  shew  what  deity 
they  nerve.  The  worshippers  of  Siva  have  a  sjmH  ou  the  brow,  iu  § 
line  with  the  nose,  made  of  the  ashes  of  cow’s  dung.  The  follower* 
of  Vishnoo  have  yellow  marks,  others  have  vermilion,  and  some  black,* 

In  the  Illustrations  of  the  Rook  of  Judges,  there  is  a  long  and 
curious  note  upon  the  presumed  identity  between  the  Samson  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Hamar  of  India.  We  agree  with 
the  Author,  that  the  coincidences  are  too  numerous  and  minute 
to  he  accidental ;  hut  if  the  history  of  Ramar  was  not  composed 
till  A.D.  295,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Hindoo  fable 
was  not  copied  from  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  transmitted  by 
more  ancient  tradition.  That  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines  and  one  of  the  avatars  of  V'ishnoo, 
is  undeniable.  I  fere  is  another  valuable  illustration  of  a  phrase 
which,  to  English  ears,  sounds  almost  ludicrous. 

*  1  Sani.  XXV.  29.—“  'Fhe  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the 
bundle  of  life." 

*  Any  thing  which  is  important  or  valuable  is  called  a  kadu,  i.  e., 
“  a  bundle,  a  puck,  or  hale."  A  young  man  who  is  enamoured  of  a 
female  is  said  to  be  “  hound  up  in  the  knttUy  bundle,  of  love."  Of  a 
just  judge,  the  people  say,  “  he  is  hound  up  in  the  bundle  of  justice.** 
M’hen  a  man  is  very  strict  in  reference  to  his  caste,  “  he  is  bound  up 
in  the  bundle  of  high  caste.'*  When  a  jierson  is  spoken  to  respecting 
the  vanities  or  impurities  of  his  system,  he  often  replies,  **  Talk  not 
to  me,  I  am  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  my  religion."  “  Why  do  those 
people  act  so.^"  “Because  they  are  l)ouiid  up  in  the  bundle  of  desire.** 
David,  therefore,  was  to  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life,  nothing 
was  to  harm  him,* 

The  beauty  and  a])propriateness  of  such  phrases  as,  “  Cause 
thy  face  to  shine  upon  us  ",  and  “  Lift  up  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance  upon  us  ",  receive  illustration  from  the  following  note. 

'  2  Samuel,  xiv.  24. —  “  And  the  king  said,  let  him  turn  to  his  own 
house,  and  let  him  not  see  my  face."  (Gen.  xliii.  3.) 

*  Few  things  are  more  offensive  in  the  East  than  to  refuse  to  shew 
vourself  to  those  who  couie  to  sw  you.  Send  vour  servant  to  say  you 
are  engaged,  or  that  the  individual  may  go,  and  he  will  be  distressed  or 
eiiMged,  and  not  hesitate  tt>  express  his  feelings.  Should  there,  how¬ 
ever,  be  any  reason  to  hojKS  he  will  wait  for  hours  at  your  door,  nay, 
he  will  come  day  after  day,  till  he  shall  have  sc'en  your  face.  They 
have  an  opinion  that  if  they  once  gain  admission  into  your  presence, 
a  great  jH)int  is  attained  ;  and  so  it  is, — for  what  with  their  eloquence 
and  tears,  and  ahjtTt  subniis.sions,  they  seldom  fail  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  Even  low  people,  who  have  no  particular  business,  often 


•  Which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  ;  neither  had  received  hU 
mark  upon  their  foreheads.  (Hev.  xx.  4.) 
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call  upon  you,  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  that  they  liave  seen  your 
face.  W'hen  a  person  says,  ne  has  not  seen  the  bice  of  the  great  man,  it 
uieuus  that  he  has  not  gained  hit  suit.  See  the  high  caste  native  passing 
along  the  rood  ;  a  humble  suppliant  is  there  to  attract  his  attention  : 
aiul  let  him  turn  his  face  another  way,  and  it  is  as  a  dagger  through  the 
jHior  man's  soul.* 

Mr.  Roberts  remarks  on  1  Kinc^  xviii.  41,  that  it  is  as 
common  in  the  East  to  say,  there  is  the  sound  of  rain,  as  it  is  in 
England  to  say  there  is  an  ap})earance  of  rain.  In  the  vicinity 
of  a  hill  more  especially,  (and  Elijah  was  near  Mount  Carmel,)  *  a 
blowing  noise  in  the  clouds '  indicates  the  approach  of  rain.  Eli¬ 
jah's  strange  attitude  of  meditation  would  seem  to  be  quite  Indian* 

'  1  Kings,  xviii.  42. — lie  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
put  his  face  between  his  knees.** 

*  Who  in  the  East  has  not  seen  the  natives  thus  sitting  on  the 
earth,  with  their  faces  between  their  knees?  ^Those  engaged  in  deep 
meditation,  in  a  long  train  of  reasonings,  when  revohing  the  past  or 
anticipating  the  future,  when  in  great  sorrow  or  fatigue,  as  coolies 
after  a  journey,  may  be  seen  seated  on  the  ground,  with  the  face  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  “  This  morning  as  I  passed  the  garden  of  Chinnan, 
I  saw  him  on  the  ground,  with  his  face  between  his  knees ;  I  wonder 
what  plans  he  was  forming,  it  must  have  been  something  very  im¬ 
portant  to  cause  him  thus  to  meditate.’*  **  Kandan  is  sick  or  in 
trouble,  for  he  has  got  his  face  between  his  knees.**  “  The  man 
threatens  to  trouble  you.** — He  trouble  me  !  I  shall  never  put  my 
face  between  my  knees  on  his  account.**  ''  Alas !  poor  woman,  she 
must  have  a  cruel  husband,  for  she  has  always  her  face  between  her 
knees.” 

*  Elijah  w'cnt  to  the  top  of  Carmel  **  to  meditate  on  the  past  and 
the  future :  there  he  was  after  the  display  of  God’s  majesty  in  the  fire 
from  heaven,  in  the  destruction  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  certain  anti¬ 
cipation  of  rain,  with  **  his  face  between  his  knees**  * 

x\t  2  Kings,  vi.  25.,  the  Tamul  version  has,  *  doves*  grain ' ; 
known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  karamanne-piru,  ‘  I 
‘  have  often  says  Mr.  Roberts,  ‘  eaten  the  pulse  which  pigeons 
‘  are  so  fond  of,  and  have  found  it  very  wholesome,  either  in 
‘  puddings  or  in  soup.' 

The  illustrations  of  the  Psalms  are  not  always  apposite ;  for 
instance,  those  on  Ps.  xl.  6,  9;  Ps.  xlii.  (our  Translators  have 
misled  Mr.  R. ;)  Iv.  6;  but  some  of  the  coincidences  of  phraseology 
are  very  striking,  and  add  much  to  the  poetic  effect  of  the  original* 
We  take  a  few  specimens  which  are  recommended  by  their  bre¬ 
vity. 

*  Psalm  vi.  8. — Silent  grief  is  not  much  known  in  the  East :  hence, 
when  the  people  speak  of  sorrow,  they  say  its  voice.  **  Have  I  not 
heard  the  voice  of  his  lamentation  ?  **  * 

‘  Psalm  xxxix.  11. — The  moths  of  the  East  arc  very  large  and 
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beautiful,  but  short  lived.  After  a  few  showers,  these  splendid  insects 
may  be  seen  fluttering  in  every  breeae  ;  but  the  dr)’  weather  and  their 
numerous  enemies  soon  consign  them  to  the  common  lot.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  man  consumes  away  like  that  of  this  gay  rover,  dressed  in 
his  robes  of  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green.* 

‘  Psalm  Iviii.  ft. — I  have  heard  that  Venasi  is  dying,”  ‘‘Yes; 
his  body  will  scmni  be  like  the  deserted  shell  of  a  snail/*  * 

‘  Psalm  lx V.  13 — People,  in  passing  fields  or  gardens  after  a  fine 
rain,  say  :  “  Ah  !  how  these  fields  and  trees  are  laughing  to-day.’* — 
**  How  nicely  these  flowers  are  laughing  together.** 

“  Psalm  Ixxviii.  f)4. — “Their  widows  made  no  lamentation.**  When 
the  cholera  morbus  swept  off  such  multitudes,  the  cries  from  every 
house  had  a  ft»arful  effect  on  the  passers-by  ;  but,  after  some  time, 
though  the  scourge  remained,  the  people  ceased  to  lament ;  asking, 
“Why  should  we  mourn?  the  Amma  (goddess)  is  at  her  play.**  Thus, 
instead  of  the  shrieks  and  howls  so  common  on  such  occasions,  scarcely 
a  sigh  or  whisj)er  was  heard  from  the  survivors.* 

‘  Psalm  cxli.  5. — “  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kind¬ 
ness  :  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall 
not  break  my  head.” 

'  Certain  oils  are  said  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  head  ; 
hence  in  fevers,  or  any  other  complaints  which  affect  the  head,  the 
medical  men  always  recommend  oil.  1  have  known  people  who  were 
deranged,  cured  in  a  very  short  time,  by  nothing  more  than  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  j>eculiar  kind  of  oil  to  the  head.  There  are,  however,  other 
kinds  which  are  believed  (when  thus  applied)  to  produce  delirium. 
Thus  the  reproofs  of  the  righteous  were  compared  to  excellent  oil, 
which  produced  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  head.  So  common  is 
this  practice  of  anointing  the  head,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  do  it 
every  week. 

‘  fiut,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  crown  of  the  head  is  the  place 
selected  for  chastisement.  Thus  owners  of  slaves,  or  husbands,  or 
schoolmasters,  beat  the  heads  of  the  offenders  with  their  knuckles. 
Should  an  urchin  come  late  to  school,  or  forget  his  lesson,  the  peda¬ 
gogue  says  to  some  of  the  other  boys :  “  Go,  beat  his  head.**  “  Be¬ 
gone,  fellow,  or  1  will  beat  thy  head.**  Should  a  man  be  thus  chas¬ 
tised  by  an  inferior,  he  quotes  the  old  proverb — “  If  my  head  is  to  Ihj 
beaten,  let  it  be  done  w’ith  the  fingers  that  have  rings  on  ;  ’*  meaning 
a  man  of  rank.  “  Yes,  yes,  let  a  holy  man  smite  my  head:  and  what 
of  that  ? — 'tis  an  excellent  oil.”  “  My  master  has  been  beating  my 
head,  but  it  has  been  good  oil  for  me.”  * 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  The  illustrations  of  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  occupy  about  sixty  pages,  are,  as 
might  perhaps  l>e  expected,  less  valuable  than  those  which  refer 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  several  of  them  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student.  In  conclusion,  we  tender 
to  Mr.  Roberts  our  cordial  tlianks  for  this  important  accession  to 
the  apparatus  for  the  critical  illustration  of  the  Inspired  Writ¬ 
ings. 
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IV.^  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  arraneed  in  Historical  and 
Chrunological  Order,  (on  the  basis  of  Li^ntfbot's  Chronicle,)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms,  Prophecies,  &c., 
may  be  read  as  one  connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  Au« 
thorizcd  Translation,  with  Copious  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  O. 
Townsend,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  4  VoL  8vo.  Third 
Edition,  London.  (A  new  edition,  in  1  Vol.  8vo.  London,  1834.) 

The  religions  of  mankind  are  every  way  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  philosophical  inauirer,  being  calculated,  the  false  as 
well  as  the  true,  to  throw  light  upon  that  most  interesting  of 
all  problems,  the  moral  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  The  sys¬ 
tems  of  faith  and  worship^  prevalent  among  different  nations  in 
all  ages,  like  their  schemes  of  government,  and  their  tactics  of 
warfare,  however  diversified  in  detail,  have  possessed  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  common,  and  are,  as  we  might  anticipate,  reducible  to 
a  few  general  principles ;  human  beings,  when  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  having  a  marvellous  tendency  to  approximate  to 
each  other,  alike  in  the  expedients  they  adopt,  and  in  the  opinions 
they  form.  These  furnish  a  key  to  human  character,  as  they  re¬ 
flect,  in  many  important  respects,  the  moral  image  of  those  who 
have  invented  or  embraced  them.  W e  have  sometimes  been  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  that,  in  works  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  man 
as  a  religious  being ;  since  his  capacity  of  devotional  sentiment 
unquestionably  forms  one  of  his  chief  distinctions,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  connected  with  an  unseen  Maker  and  Benefactor  and  a 
future  life,  are  eminently  adapted  to  develop  and  call  forth  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  The  su¬ 
perstitious  observances  which  have  been  practised,  and  the  fabu¬ 
lous  sentiments  entertained,  are  not  without  use  in  this  inquiry ; 
because,  while  they  illustrate  man^^s  universal  consciousness  of 
destitution  and  danger,  they  also  shew  the  efforts  of  our  nature 
in  distress,  to  release  itself  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  re¬ 
morseful  apprehension,  and  its  aspirations  aRer  some  superior 
good,  some  form  of  moral  beauty  and  brightness,  in  wished-for 
communion  with  higher  worlds,  not  to  be  found  within  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  ordinary  existence.  This  tendency  of  our  race 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  future  and  the  infinite,  has  always 
been  considered  as  one  indication  that  an  immortal  birthright  is 
in  reserve  for  the  children  of  dust  and  time,  and  that  we  here 
only  commence  an  existence  which  is  destined  never  to  termi¬ 
nate. 

By  some  persons,  we  are  aware,  all  considerations  connected  with 
the  hopes  and  responsibilities  of  the  future  state,  are  treated  with' 
indifference,  if  not  with  contempt.  Montaigne  wittily  observes : 

Since  we  cannot  attain  greatness,  let  us  have  our  revenge  by 
*  railing  at  it ; '  and  many,  guiltless,  indeed,  of  wit,  who  appear 
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to  have  no  di»]>osition  to  attain  the  moral  greatness  which  religion 
would  inspire,  seem  willing  to  compensate  the  deficiency  by  mcKk- 
ing  at  all  the  expressions  of  religious  emotion  in  others,  whether  in 
civilized  or  in  savage  life.  It  has  In'cn  said,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Hume,  tliat  ‘  if  you  examine  the  religious  principles 
‘  which  have  ])revailed  in  the  world,  you  will  scarcely  be  persuaded 
‘  that  they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men’s  dreams,  or  perhaps  will 
‘  rt'gard  them  more  as  the  ])laysome  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human 
‘  8ha}H‘,  than  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a 
‘  being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational.’  And  he 
woidd  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  suspense 
appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny.  Now,  if 
we  were  to  admit  his  premises,  (which  we  could  not  do  without 
drawing  up  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  whole  human  race, 
and  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  contempt  upon  the  noblest  s])ecu- 
lations  of  some  of  the  finest  minds,  ]X‘rhap8  David  Hume’s 
among  the  number,  for  never  yet  was  there  a  truly  great  man 
without  some  thoughts  of  religion,)  we  must  still  dispute  his  con¬ 
clusion.  The  fact,  that  men  have  been  exposed  to  error  upon 
tliis  as  upon  other  subjects,  may  be  a  reason  for  carefulness  in 
forming  our  opinions,  and  for  more  diligent  inquiry  after  truth, 
but  cannot  be  a  reason  for  universal  scepticism ;  just  as  the  fact, 
that  sick  men  have  ugly  dreams,  should  induce  us  to  take  care  of 
our  health,  but  does  not  constitute  a  just  motive  for  abandoning 
all  concern  about  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  riddle,  an 
enigma,  or  a  mystery.  For,  admitting  the  8|>eculations  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  benighted  sujxrstition  to  be  otten  foolish,  and  not  seldom 
hurtful,  it  no  more  follow  s  that,  because  some  mistaken  views  have 
been  entertained  u}H>n  the  subject  of  religion,  therefore  the  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  is  fallacious,  and  correct  knowledge  is  utterly  un¬ 
attainable  from  any  quarter,  than  it  would  follow,  that,  because  it 
is  now  night,  there  never  can  be  a  morning ;  or  that  there  is  no 
land,  Ixcause  w  e  happen  to  be  out  at  sea ;  or  that,  because  the 
schemes  of  alchemy  and  astrology  are  absurd,  the  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  astronomy  must  necessarily  be  false.  The  truth 
and  reality  of  religion  are  no  more  disproved  by  the  follies  and 
fables  of  superstition,  than  the  existence  of  a  valuable  coin  is 
disproved  by  the  appearance  of  a  counterfeit ;  whereas  the  more 
numt'rous  are  the  imitations,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  of  the 
value  attached  to  the  original.  The  variety  of  systems  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  have  been  adopted,  though  some  that  we  could  men¬ 
tion  seem  little  better  than  ‘  the  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human 
‘  sha)x,’  only  not  so  ‘  playsome,’  instead  of  demonstrating  that 
tlie  science  of  legislation  is  ridiculous,  only  shews  that,  in  the ' 
opinion  of  all  nations,  some  form  of  government  is  indispens¬ 
able  :  and  the  admitt^  fact,  that  impressions  favourable  to  re- 
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ligion  lijive  licld  tlieir  place  alike  in  the  stron^st  and  the  weak- 
cst  minds,  amidst  the  rudeness  of  the  savage  life,  and  the  highest 
reHnements  of  culture  and  civilization,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
grandeur  of  philosophical  speculatit)n,  and  at  others  debased  with 
the  follies  of  superstition  and  credulity,  may  equally  be  adduced 
to  prove  how  intimately  blended  with  the  elements  of  our  moral 
constitution,  are  those  principles  which  ap|>ear  to  connect  us  with 
the  invisible  sovereign  and  an  eternal  world. 

We  agree  with  a  sounder  philosopher  than  Mr.  Hume,  that 
the  universal  tendency  to  entertain  this  subject,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  proves  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  that  the  very  errors  and  extravagancies  which  have  obtained, 
instead  of  justifying  the  suggestions  of  scepticism,  serve  to  throw 
a  new  lustre  on  the  evidences  of  religion.  ‘  Should  not,’  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  ‘  the  follies  and  caprices  of  superstition  rather 
‘  direct  our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indelible  characters  on 
‘  the  human  mind,  which  all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  un- 
‘  able  to  obliterate ;  like  that  image  of  himself  which  Phidias  wish- 
‘  ed  to  perpetuate  by  stamping  it  it  so  deeply  on  the  buckler  of 
‘  his  Minerva,  “  ut  nemo  delere  posset,  aut  divcllere,  qui  totam 
‘  statuam  non  imminueret.”  ’  However  amusing  to  the  vulgar  it 
may  be,  to  observe  the  grotesque  character  of  some  of  these  opi¬ 
nions  and  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has 
been  reconciled,  upon  subjects  held  sacred  in  all  ages,  ‘  to  the 
‘  philosopher,’  he  adds,  ‘  it  lx?longs  to  perceive  under  all  these 
‘  disguises  the  workings  of  the  same  common  nature,  and  in  the 

*  superstitions  of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato, 

*  to  recotmize  the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  the 
‘heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.’*  At  all  events,  we 
would  have  these  indications  of  Nature’s  darkness,  or  of  Nature’s 
light,  call  it  which  we  will,  respected  and  studied,  were  it  only  to 
shew'  how  man,  conscious  of  his  high  origin  and  destiny,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  disposed  to  struggle  with  a  subject  too  mighty  for  him, 
—as  though,  like  the  imprisoned  eagle,  he  longed  to  release  him¬ 
self  from  the  thraldom  of  earth,  and  assert  his  alliance  with  the 
skies ;  and  above  all,  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  that 
volume  which,  from  various  sources  of  evidence,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  to  have  come  from  God. 

But  our  business  now  is,  not  with  false  religions,  but  with  the  true; 
and  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  republication  of  the  valuable 
work  of  the  Prebendary  of  Durham,  to  submit  some  consider- 


•  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  fifth  edi¬ 
tion,  pp.  360.  369.  See  also  Mr.  Stewart’s  Philosophy  of  the  Active 
and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  V’^ol.  II.  pp.  80. 
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ations  connccttnl  with  the  literature  and  construction  of  the 
records  of  our  faith.  For  the  lenj^th  to  wliich  our  considerations 
may  extend,  we  will  offer  no  apology.  Happily,  the  times  have  long 
since  gone  by,  in  which  infidelity  could  lx*  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
intellectual  greatness,  or  impiety  as  a  badge  of  wisdom.  If,  a 
century  ago,  Addison  could  afford  to  devote  a  ‘  Saturday  s}h*cu- 
‘  lation '  to  moral  and  sacreil  subjects,  for  which  readers  w  ere  not 
wanting  then,  and  admirers  are  still  found  now,  we  are  quite  sure 
that,  in  the  ])rescnt  tein|)er  of  society,  a  few’  pages  intended  to  as¬ 
sist  the  more  intelligent  readers  in  their  examination  of  the 
oracles  of  truth,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  prevalent 
sources  of  ]H)pular  error,  will  neither  be  considered  inappropriate 
nor  uncalled  for. 

'rhe  Hiblc  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  literature  of  its  own. 
A])art  from  its  higher  claims  as  a  bot)k  of  inspired  truth,  it  }K)s- 
sesses  great  attraction  from  the  record  wliich  it  contains  of  the 
earliest  opinions  <»f  mankind  upon  subjects  connected  with  mo¬ 
rals,  religion,  and  hap])iness,  and  ]>articularly  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  having  called  forth  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  various  illustration  and  defence.  From  the 
jieriod  of  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  day,  the  sacred 
volume  has  thus  given  a  most  salutary  direction  to  the  studies  of 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  whose  powers,  but  for  such 
a  stimulus,  might  have  remained  ingloriously  dormant,  or  have 
come  under  influences  less  advantageous  to  themselves,  or  less 
beneficial  to  mankind.  The  scholars  of  the  Continent  and  of 
Cireat  llritain,  have  left  ample  proofs  of  eommendable  assiduity 
in  their  endeavours  to  settle  the  text  and  canon  of  Scripture,  to 
compare  readings,  to  collate  manuscripts,  to  illustrate  by  com¬ 
mentary  the  more  controverted  ])assagcs,  and  to  reflect  the  mild 
lights  of  philoso])hy  and  erudition  upon  the  often-agitated  waters, 
‘  the  still-vexed  Hermoothes,’  of  biblical  criticism  and  polemical 
theology.  These  studies  have  often  been  prosecuted  at  a  great 
cxjH'nse,  not  of  time  only  but  of  money ;  for  literature  is  a  more 
costly  luxury  than  the  uninstructed  arc  aware  of.  The  expense 
of  the  collation  of  manuscripts  for  Kennicott's  Hebrew  iliblc, 
amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand  |K)unds,  which  was  defrayed  by 
a  liberal  subscrij)tion,  the  name  of  George  III.  appearing  at  the 
heacl  of  the  list.  That  splendid  work,  the  Biblia  Sacra  Foly- 
glotta,  usually  called  the  Complutensinn  Folyglott,  cost  the  mu¬ 
nificent  C'ardinal  Ximenes  50,000  ducats  for  the  printing  only. 
The  sums  ex|H'nded  upon  biblical  researches,  including  transla¬ 
tions,  harmonics,  expositions,  concordances,  and  lexicons,  could 
they  Ik*  accurately  estimated,  would  form  a  curious  and  ini|X)rt- 
ant  item  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  mankind.  But  the 
moral  benefits  to  society,  arising  from  such  undertakings,  arc  not 
of  easy  computation.  Many  individuals  have  found  in  these 
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pursuits  a  reftigo  from  the  cares  of  life,  as  well  as  a  safe  anchor¬ 
age  for  their  immortal  hopes;  and  some,  like  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  have  commenced  their  inquiries  with  literary  objects  alone  in 
view,  seeking  the  goodly  ]>earl8  of  intellectual  distinction,  have 
ended  them  in  a  spirit  of  humble  and  resigned  devotion,  having 
found  that  one  pearl  of  great  price,  with  which  nothing  earthly 
can  for  a  moment  In?  compared. 

Few  minds  are  wholly  insensible  to  the  memorials  of  past  ages, 
whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the  physical  or  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  human  race ;  and  whatever  adds  to  the  store  of  facts  by 
wliich  the  complicated  nature  of  man  may  he  illustrated,  is  con¬ 
fessedly  valuable  and  interesting. 

Travellers  and  antiquaries  who  have  visited  Fompeii  and  1  ler- 
culaneum,  speak  of  the  powerful  impression  jiroduc^  upon  them 
in  l)cholding  the  long-silent  inhabitants  of  those  cities  of  the  dead, 
revealed  to  the  light  of  day,  just  as  they  ap|)eared  when,  more 
than  1()(H)  years  ago,  they  were,  by  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
neighlK)uring  mountain,  suddenly  withdrawn  from  light  and  life. 
The  very  skeletons,  in  the  attitude  of  flight,  are  seen  fixed,  like 
Lot's  wife,  for  ages  to  the  spot  where  they  stood:  the  Italian  fe¬ 
male  seems  still  at  her  toilette,  engaged  in  the  never  wearying  arts 
of  personal  decoration  :  the  miller,  the  olive-merchant,  the  baker, 
the  vintner,  appear  at  their  libations,  perhaps  ‘  gravely  discuss- 
‘  ing  the  last  news  from  Rome,'  the  stain  of  their  wine-cups,  as 
Rogers  says,  yet  fresh  upon  the  marble :  the  mark  of  the  car¬ 
riage-way  visible  in  the  streets,  whilst  in  every  house  the  busts, 
the  ornaments,  the  furniture,  and  the  articles  of  domestic  use,  re¬ 
main  so  precisely  as  they  were,  that  the  spectator  feels  as  though 
an  improper  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  family 
hy  his  intrusion  u|)on  their  domestic  privacy.  Such  a  view  of  the 
actual  interior  of  Roman  habitations,  with  every  circumstance  of 
life,  life  only  excepted,  the  palpable  curtain  that  so  long  shrouded 
and  ])rotccted  them  l>eing  removed,  cannot  but  call  up  the  most 
varied  emotions  when  beheld  upon  the  spot.  The  Bible  may 
almost  he  considered  as  presenting  a  moral  exhibition  still  more 
im])ressive  of  an  unhiiried  world  of  mmd^  existing  in  a  re¬ 
mote  and  fathomless  antiquity,  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  date 
of  ])rofane  history,  and  under  forms  of  polity  and  government 
widely  diverging  from  our  own. 

—  ‘  Of  one  departed  world 
I  see  the  mighty  shadow  !  * 

In  reading  the  graphic  sketches  of  Scripture,  wc  seem,  by  an 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  to  be  transported  to  other  times  and 
regions.  Wc  behold  the  Arab  in  the  desert,  the  Chaldean  shep¬ 
herds  on  their  extended  plains,  the  patriarch  in  his  tent,  the 
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prophet  in  his  cave,  the  Egyptian  enchanter  performing  liis  skil- 
lul  juggleries,  h'astern  monarehs  on  their  thrones  with  their 
queens  in  gold  of  Ophir,*”  and  the  Hebrew  bondsmen  at  their 
unrequited  toil,  before  the  foundations  of  the  pyramids  were  laid, 
when  the  dynasty  of  the  I'haraohs  ruled  the  world,  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  productions  of  Hesiod  and  of  Homer  were  as  yet  unknown. 
AVe  become  acquainted,  through  this  medium,  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  convictions  of  men  living  under  dilferent  dispensations 
of  religion,  possessing  far  less  theological  information  than  we 
enjoy,  and  slowly  making  their  way,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government,  and  of 
the  mode  of  acceptance  by  a  mediator.  Ancient  superstitions, 
sanguinary  rites,  forsaken  idolatries,  and  awful  denunciations  of 
retributive  judgement  strangely  mingle,  almost  in  the  same  page, 
with  visible  manifestations  of  overruling  power,  and  the  most  af- 
fccting  exhibitions  of  Divine  mercy.  The  designs  of  Heaven  are 
seen  mingling  with  the  designs  of  men  upon  the  most  extensive 
scale ;  and  whilst  actions  arc  traced  to  their  true  causes,  and  the 
secrets  of  human  character  are  laid  bare,  the  superintending  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  controls  all  agency  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  beneficent  and  ])rcdicted  ])urposes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  ])eo])le  abounds  with  instances  of  this  kind,  upon  occasions 
manifestly  worthy  of  Divine  interference.  These  interpositions 
of  Deity,  cannot,  as  Bolingbroke  admits,  like  the  prodigies  of 
Herodotus  or  Livy,  be  separated  from  the  main  story,  and  yet 
the  business  of  the  history  continue  to  go  on ;  but  the  preterna¬ 
tural  events  arc  so  interwoven  with  the  frame-work  and  staple  of 
the  piece,  that  the  removal  of  the  one  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  other  ;  a  circumstance  which  furnishes  a  convincing  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  record.  Such  a  disclosure  as  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  of  the  thoughts  and  projects  of  men  in  conjunction  with  the 
know  n  dis|H'nsations  of  God,  no  other  book  professes  to  furnish ; 
but  for  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  would  have  been  for 
ever  wanting  to  the  world,  'flic  volumes  now'  before  us,  which 
have  in  ])art  suggested  these  remarks,  may  Ik*  considered  emi¬ 
nently  tavourablc  to  the  illustration  of  the  multifarious  objects  of 
interest  presented  in  the  sacred  volume.  Mr.  I'ownsend,  in  his 
preface,  justly  remarks,  that 

‘  Without  this  inestimable  collection  of  records  there  would  be  no 
foundation  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  world  ;  we  should  be  in  utter 
darkness  with  res])ect  to  the  most  imjHirtant  questions :  w'e  should 
know  n(»thing  of  the  origin  of  all  things — the  cause  of  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil — the  manner  in  which  man  began  to  be,  and  continues 
tt»  Ik*  the  iMung  that  he  is  :  w'c  should  know'^  nothing  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  or  by  wdiat  means  the  world  was  overspread  :  we  should  be 
still  ignorant  of  the  primitive  condition  of  society  in  the  patriarchal 
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ages,  before  the  corruptions  of  the  Postdiluvians  had  introduced,  or 
perfected,  the  incongruous  and  detestable  system  of  idolatry  which 
characterised  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  Home,  and  the  whole  pagan 
w(»rld,  and  which  now  disgraces  the  nations  of  the  East  in  general, 
and  particularly  Ilindostan.  .  .  ^  .  The  history  of  the  Bible  alone 
acquaints  us  with  the  real  cause  of  the  origin,  decline,  and  fall  of  all 
the  ancient  monarchies ;  and  when  that  history  is  arranged  in  its 
order,  a  clear  explanation  is  given  to  many  of  the  obscurities  of  ancient 
history,  to  the  plans  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  pre-dispasing  causes  which  led  to  the  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  church.*  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  2^3,  24. 

‘  By  ail  arrangement  of  the  Bible,  the  lover  of  literary  excellence 
will  be  more  able  to  appreciate  these  invaluable  compositions.  The 
jewels  of  the  temple  will  be  set, — the  apples  of  gold  will  be  enclosed 
in  the  network  of  silver ;  the  man  most  inditferent  to  their  spiritual 
value,  will  learn  to  admire  the  harmony  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  poetry.  And  when  he  permits  the 
cjiiestion  to  propose  itself  fairly  to  his  consideration,  Why  this  wonder¬ 
ful  volume  w'as  written  ?  Whence  was  the  more  than  human  intellect 
displayed  throughout } — then  it  may  be  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  which  gave  eloquence  and  poetry,  as  well  as  jiurity,  holiness,  and 
truth,  to  his  servants,  may  render  the  impression  which  the  answer  to 
such  a  question  would  suggest  effectual  and  permanent.*  Ib,  p.  25. 

The  present  work  must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  stores  of  Biblical  Literature.  We  take  some  blame  to  our¬ 
selves  for  not  having  before  presented  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  feel  somewhat  surprised  that  such  a  production 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  other  literary  journals.  It  has, 
however,  reached  a  third  edition,  and  taken  a  ])ermanent  station 
among  some  of  the  most  useful  publications  of  recent  years ; 
aifording  a  pleasing  proof  that  the  public  arc  sometimes  lietter 
judges  than  the  reviewers,  and  that  the  taste  of  the  age  is  favour¬ 
able  to  meritorious  productions  of  this  class.  It  is  partly  framed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Chronicle  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  which  the 
scriptures  of  both  Testaments  were  divided  into  such  portions  as 
the  natural  order  of  the  history  suggests,  so  that  the  books,  chap¬ 
ters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  may  be  read,  in  the  words  of  the 
authorized  translation,  as  one  connected  history.  By  this  method, 
many  of  the  prophecies  and  the  psalms  are  introduced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  historical  circumstances  out  of  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  arose;  and  the  narratives  of  the  Go8|)els,  the  Acts,  and 
the  Epistles,  are  found  to  receive  mutual  illustration,  when  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  the  events  occurred.  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  well 
know  n  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and 
particularly  conversant  with  the  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  writings, 
lie  was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  note  down  as  op))ortunity 
presented,  in  the  course  of  his  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  studies. 
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the  onlcr  and  time  of  the  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  thev 
came  under  his  consideration,  and  at  length  he  formed  a  complete 
digest  of  the  whole  llihle.  It  may  seem  singular,  that  nearly 
two  centuries  should  have  elapsed  before  so  useful  a  plan  was 
fully  appreciated  and  acted  u|>on ;  yet,  as  illustrative  of  the 
principle  that  lalH)ur  is  never  wholly  lost,  and  that  no  just  or 
iK'autiful  thought  fairly  brought  before  the  public,  entirely 
|)erishes,  we  cannot  but  rejoit'e  to  see  his  objects  carried  forward, 
and  even  improved  u|K>n,  in  these  volumes. 

If  Mr.  Townseiurs  work  were  now*  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  had  to  make  its  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  we  should 
have  deenu'd  it  necessary  to  give  some  lengthened  extracts  and 
s|H'cimens  of  the  mode  of  criticism  employed  by  tbe  Author;  but 
it  has  bt'cn  so  well  received,  that  this  ceremony  may  l>e  dis]>ensed 
with.  In  our  subsequent  remarks,  we  propose  to  refer  generallv 
tt)  some  of  the  more  ]>romincnt  subjects  connected  w  ith  the  critical 
study  of  the  Hible,  the  examination  of  which  may  be  facilitated 
by  any  approach  to  accuracy  in  chronological  arrangement ;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  adapt  our  suggestions  as  much  as  |K)ssihle 
to  those  who  mav  not  Ik'  extensivelv  conversant  with  the  minutiae 
and  technicalities  of  biblical  criticism.  Our  observations  will  be 
chieHy  directed  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  Pro])hecies,  and  some  detached  portions  of  the  New 
'restament.  We  iH'jjiu  with  the  Pentateuch. 

'I'o  ordinary  readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Europe  at  least, 
one  of  the  first  subjects  of  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  the 
pt'culiar  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  endently  having  re¬ 
ference  to  states  of  societv,  and  forms  of  government,  remarkahly 
different  from  our  own :  and  we  greatly  wish  that  it  had  occurred 
to  the  Author,  to  furnish  some  suggestions  illustrative  of  the 
eminent  wisdom  displayed  in  this  part  of  the  Divine  economy. 
Warburton,  with  his  usual  force  and  discrimination,  observes, 
that  ‘('hristian  writers,  by  considering  Judaism  as  vl  reUgiou* 

‘  policy  only,  or  a  Church,  and  Deists,  as  a  civil  policy  only,  or 
^  a  State,  have  run  into  infinite  mistakes  conceniing  the  reason, 

‘  nature,  and  end  of  its  institutions  :  and  indeed,  on  84>  partial  i 
‘  view  of  it,  no  wonder  that  l>oth  should  have  judged  amiss.'  It 
is  quite  the  fashion,  we  are  aware,  in  the  present  day,  for  good 
C’hristiaus,  lay  and  clerical,  to  content  themselves  with  the  general 
notion,  that  the  Christian  dis}K?nsation  has  “  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth  " ;  without  pausing  to  admire  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
the  ancient  economy  to  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  answer,  or  to 
inquire  what  must  have  Inn'll  the  amount  of  moral  splendour  at¬ 
tached  to  a  system  fitted  to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  a 
religion  which  has  aw  akened  the  atlmiration  of  distant  and  adoring 
worlds.  We  look  back  u|K)n  the  Mosaic  institute,  in  all  itf 
branches,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  schemes  of  ]x>Uty  and  of 
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worship  which  time  has  lx?qucathetl  to  us,  ami  second  only  to  that 
nobler  dispensation  by  which  it  has  l>een  RU]>er8etliHl.  Whether 
it  W'  viewed  as  a  form  of  govennnent,  adapted  to  wandering,  un- 
cultivated,  and  nomadic  tribes,  recently  emerged  from  Egyptian 
slavery ;  or  as  an  effectual  bulwark  against  the  gigantic  heathen 
idolatries  whicli  liad  then  nearly  overs])read  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  or  as  a  system  of  religious  worship  and  observances,  of 
faith  and  morals,  by  which  the  Hebrew  |KH)ple  might  lie  educated 
aiul  traimxl  for  the  space  they  were  afterwards  to  occupy  amidst 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  or  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
fitly  constructed  to  adumbrate  and  typify  some  of  the  more  spi¬ 
ritual  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  evangelical  economy ; — it 
must  be  conceded,  that  it  bears  the  signature  and  visible  impress 
of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  Many  of  the  ritual  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  enacted  in  the  w  ilderness,  which  have  been  exceptetl 
against  by  modern  fastidiousness,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  ])ar- 
ticular  kinds  of  food,  and  the  injunctions  res|)ecting  iiersonal 
conduct,  were  wisely  framed  with  a  view  to  the  prestTvation  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  .Jewish  peojile,  to  guard  them  from 
the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and  to  bind  the  tribes  together  in  a 
firm  and  enduring  phalanx,  by  the  strong  bonds  of  religious  pre¬ 
dilections  and  social  esteem.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  remark,  that 
many  of  tliese  observances  were  adopted  by  that  wary  politician, 
Mohammed ;  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  full  force  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  the  ex])ericnce  of  ages  having  attested  their 
practical  utility  for  the  dwellers  in  more  sultry  climes  than  our 
own.  Ilut  we  cannot  afford  space  for  a  dissertation.  Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  Michaelis\s  MoHaischea  Hecht^  or  Commentaries 
upon  the  l^aws  of  Moses,  may  be  advantageously  consulted  upon 
these  points,  subject  however  to  some  serious  deductions,  the  work 
being  imbued  with  many  of  the  faults  of  the  school  to  whicli  he 
belongs. 

If‘,  properly  to  estimate  such  men  as  Galileo  and  Bacon,  we 
must  consider  the  state  of  science,  not  as  it  ajipears  now,  but  as  it 
existed  in  its  infancy  in  their  times,  so,  in  contiMnplating  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  .Jews  as  exhibited  in  the  I’entateuch,  we  must  always 
remember  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  their  own  almost  total  destitution,  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  of  all  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  When 
indeed  they  were  stationed  in  Palestine,  their  religious  privileges 
and  opportunities  were  gradually  expanded,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  books  of  the 
law,  by  the  multiplication  of  their  sacretl  hymns,  and  by  the 
preaching  and  pretlictions  of  their  inspired  prophets. — God  ap¬ 
pears  always  to  have  kept  up  a  continuity  of  light  in  his  church. 
Their  own  writers,  upon  that  text  relating  to  the  calling  of  the 
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voulbful  >amuel,  “  ere  the  lamp  of  (rod  wont  out  in  the  Tem. 
pie,’’  observe,  that  tins  is  s|>oken  mystically,  concorninp  tbe  li^ht 
of  prophecy,  according  to  that  saying  among  onr  doct(»rs,  ‘  The 
‘  sun  risetb,  and  tbe  sun  settetb ;  that  is,  iK'forc  (tcnl  niaketb  the 
‘  sun  td*  one  righteous  man  set,  be  maketb  the  sun  of  another 
‘  righteous  man  rise;'  as  we  see  in  tbe  case  of  Kli  and  Samuel, 
and  the  mantle  of  Klijab  l>eing  caused  to  descend  upon  Klisha. 
Hut  in  the  wilderness,  tbe  case  was  widely  diflerent.  •ludaism 
there  assumed  tbe  form  of  a  per]H'tual  a])peal  to  tbe  senses :  it 
was  religion  teaching  by  mute  signs,  exhibiting  tbe  great  realities 
of  their  faith  in  visible  symlnils  before  tbe  eye,  in  a  kind  of  dra¬ 
matic  or  iml)odied  form.  'I'be  system  of  picture-writing  and 
hieroglyphics,  among  the  Egyptians,  tbe  Mexicans,  and  the 
(’binese,  which  began  to  he  practised  so  soon,  and  is  still  re¬ 
tained  in  use,  may  be  eonsidered  as  one  of  tbe  earliest  methods 
of  conveying  instructit>n  by  tbe  substitution  of  mute  symlx)ls 
for  oral  sounds,  and  exhibits  no  very  remote  analogy  to  tbe  prin¬ 
ciples  u}>on  which  some  of  tbe  ritual  observances  of  tbe  Jews 
were  constructed.  Their  sacrifices,  their  tal>ernacle,  their  festi¬ 
vals,  their  offerings,  all  were  calculated  to  imlH)dy  or  illustrate 
important  religious  truths,  whilst  they  served  also  as  designed 
])retigurations  of  better  blessings,  to  Ik'  revealed  by  their  expected 
Messias,  ‘  in  the  end  of  the  ages.’ 

U])on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  types,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
much  controversy  has  been  produced ;  some  persons  rejecting  them 
altogether,  others  being  disposed  to  spiritualize  every  thing,  from 
the  ‘  golden  snuffers'  in  the  talnTiiacle,  to  the  ‘  nine  and  twenty 
‘  knives’  in  the  Temple.  The  safe  medium  is,  to  take  the  New 
J’estament  as  our  guide,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  particu¬ 
larly  ;  considering  those  things,  and  those  alone,  to  be  typical, 
which  the  inspired  writers  have  directly  alluded  to  as  ]K)ssessing 
that  character.  Bishop  Marsh,  and  Bishop  Van  Mildcrt,  have 
lx»th  stated  that  it  is  essential  to  a  type,  that  there  should  be  a 
competent  eviilence  of  the  Divine  intention  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  ty|H*  and  the  anti-type ;  a  matter  not  left  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  expositor,  but  resting  on  some  solid  proof  of 
Scripture.  Where  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  previous  design 
and  the  ]>re- ordained  connection  ;ire  wanting,  the  relation  between 
any  two  things,  however  similar  in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation 
of  ty})e  to  anti-type.  A])art  from  the  observance  of  this  plain 
rule,  every  jx'tty  and  fanciful  theologian  is  liable  to  be  lost  in 
labyrinths  of  his  own  creation.  J'he  legs  of  the  lame  are  not 
equal;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools."  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  this  nunle  of  instruction  by  mute  symbols,  so  suited  to 
liuman  nature  in  all  time,  has  been  ])er|>etuated  under  the  present 
dispensation,  in  the  sacraments  of  the  ('hristian  Church,  baptism 
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and  the  lioly  supiw,  in  which  “  the  outward  and  visible  e\fcn  ”  is 
made  so  impressively  to  illustrate  the  ethcacy  and  importance  of 
“  the  inwanl  and  spiritual  pracc." 

'rhe  Hook  of  .Tom  is  placeil  ver\'  early  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  volumi's,  and  seems  to  break  in  u|x>n  us,  with  its  efl'ulgence 
of  light,  somewhat  prematurely,  lx*fon'  we  were  prepared  to.ex- 
|>cct  that  the  world  could  have  attaimnl  to  such  a  maturity  of 
wisdom  as  that  wrondcHul  document  discloses.  Mr.  'J'ownsend, 
following  Dr.  Hales,  considers  the  patriarch  to  have  liveil  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  A  considerable  diversity  of‘  opinion  has 
alwavs  obtained  among  scholars,  respecting  this  ver\’  ancient  pro¬ 
duction  ;  the  age,  the  writer,  and  the  class  of  literature  to  which 
it  belongs,  having  l>een  often  the  subject  of  debate  *.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  ]>ossess  the  more  prominent  features  of*  an  ejiic, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle;  others  have  endeavoured, 
with  but  little  success,  to  trace  minute  resemblances  in  its  style 
and  structure  to  the  Greek  tragedians.  Professor  Hauer  considers 
that  the  Hook  of  Job  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  Mekaina, 
or  moral  discourses  of  tlie  philosophical  Arabian  poets,  and 
argues  that  we  may  ])robably  regard  it  as  the  prototy|H‘  of  the 
Alekamat.  The  elder  Schultcns,  whose  work  may  Ik'  advantage¬ 
ously  consulted  by  scholars,  offers  no  particular  theory  u})on  these 
|x>ints,  but  applies  his  Arabic  knowledge  to  the  illustration  of 
dithcult  allusions  in  this  book,  and  in  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  some¬ 
times  felicitously,  though  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  if  he  has 
erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  excess  in  these  matters.  With 
regard  to  the  era  of  time  in  which  Job  lived,  the  best  authorities 
give  an  early  date.  Eusebius  places  .lob  two  whole  ages  before 
Moses.  Shuckford  sup^wses  him  to  have  lieen  contemporary  with 
Isaac.  Spanheim  places  him  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the 
Exodus  from  Egx^pt.  Kennieott  and  Heath,  assenting  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  Spanheim,  represent  him  as  contemporary 
with  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses ;  Eliphaz,  the  Teraanite,  whom 


•  M  urburton's  account  of  Job’s  coinuieiitators,  is  too  characteristic 
to  l)c  omitted.  'Poor  Job!  it  was  his  eternal  fate  to  Ik‘  persecuted 
by  his  friends.  11  is  three  comforters  passed  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him,  and  he  has  been  executing  iw  ej/igic  ever  since,  lie  was 
first  Umnd  to  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek  Fathers ;  then  tor¬ 
tured  by  Pineda ;  then  strangled  by  Caryl ;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by 
Wesley,  and  anatmnized  by  Garnett.  Pray  don’t  reckon  me  among 
his  hangmen.  1  only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for 
making  short  work  with  him.  Hut  he  was  ordained,  1  think,  by  a 
fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still  upon  his  dunghill,  and  have 
his  brains  sucked  out  by  owds.  One  llcKlges,  a  Head  of  Oxford,  now 
threatens  us  w  ith  a  new  “  auto  da  fc."  ’  ( Warburtoii’s  Letters  to  Hurd, 
p.  2l>). 

'■OJ..  XlJl.  —  N.s. 
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tlicy  make  the  fifth  from  Abram,  being  contemporary  with  l)otli. 
See  (ienesis  xxxvi.,  10,  11,  where  liliphaz  is  mentioned  as  the 
son  of  Ksaii,  and  the  father  of  "Fenian,  whicli  would  make  tlie 
])eriod  of  Job’s  existence  coincident  with  that  of  F’liphaz,  tlie  son 
of  Ksau.  Professor  Lee,  in  his  manuscript  Lectures,  (destined  we 
liope  to  ffee  the  light,)  has  adduced  a  series  of  critical  and  inge¬ 
nious  arguments,  cliieHy  derived  from  the  genealogies  and  inci¬ 
dental  references  of  the  patriarchal  history,  in  supjiort  of  the 
opinion  that  Job  lived  in  the  times  of  the  sons  of  Jacob:  he 
traces  in  the  language  and  allusions  of  Job,  numerous  expressions 
directly  deriveil  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  considers,  with 
Magee  and  others,  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Moses  in  Mi- 
dian,  ^irobably  through  the  medium  of  Jethro,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  patriarch  of  Uz.  Warburton,  to 
support  a  system  in  distress,  wishes  to  ])rove  that  it  was  written  in 
the  captivity ;  but  Hisho])  Lowth  observes,  that  the  ascription  of  the 
Hook  of  Job  to  such  a  writer  as  Kzra,  is  scarcely  less  ])aradoxical 
than  llardouiirs  strange  whim,  of  assigning  the  golden  verses  of 
\  irgil  and  Horace  to  the  iron  age  of  monkish  ])edantry  jind  ig¬ 
norance.  Hut  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  may  prevail  upon 
these  minor  points,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  document 
itself,  all  are  agreed  to  view  it  as  one  of  the  iincst  intellectual  frag¬ 
ments  spared  to  us  amidst  the  wreck  of  departed  time,  as  a  noble 
specimen  of  patriarchal  faith  and  ]>iety,  and  as  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  ])ower  of  religion  to  sustain  the  mind  under  the  darkest 
vicissitudes  of  human  suffering.  Its  canonical  authority  is  placed 
lH*yond  dis])ute,  by  the  decisive  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  "I’estamcnt. 

"Fhe  Hible,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  professedly  an 
Lastern  book.  It  contains  a  series  of  the  most  ancient  documents 
in  the  world,  written  by  oriental  scholars,  whilst  Kuropc  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  barbarism,  and  (ireat  Hritain  hevsclf  was  an  uncleared 
fore^^t,  ])erhaps  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  Asia,  so  large  a 
portion  of  wliich  is  now  involved  in  the  darkness  and  degradation 
of  Mahominedan  ignorance  and  des]>otism,  was  forages  the  centre 
of  civilization  and  intelligence,  whence  were  diffused,  by  the 
labours  of  ]iro]>hets,  philosophers,  historians,  poets,  moralists, 
those  streams  of  light  and  truth  which  have  attracted  all  eyes  to 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  "Fhe  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  was 
eminently  seen  in  tlie  selection  of  the  country  designed  for  the 
residence  of  that  ])eo])lc,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  inspired  truth 
were  to  be  committed.  The  Jews,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  were  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  those  great  monarchies  and  dynasties  which 
contendiHl  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Last:  and  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Ixith  their  political  interests  and  their  religious  lite¬ 
rature  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  their  external  relations,  and 
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become  blended,  as  they  are  in  fact  found  to  be,  ^ith  tbase  of  tiic 
neighbouring  Asiatic  nations. 

The  style  of  the  eastern  people  has  always  been  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  ligurative  and  ornate ;  ami  the  lavish  use  of  hyperlx)le  in 
their  ])oetry  gradually  gave  a  character  to  their  ordinary  prose, 
'riie  sacred  writers  naturally  adopted  the  modes  of  thought  and 
t‘xj)rcssion  which  obtained  in  their  times ;  they  found  in  the  mag- 
iiiHccnce  of  the  prevailing  imagery  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thoseexalted  sentiments  w  hich  Divine  Wisdom  inspired ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  ))ossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  their 
writings,  without  some  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  were  conveyed.  Many  of  the  similitudes  of 
oriental  writers,  though  derived  from  familiar  objects,  common  to 
all  nations,  must  have  great  force  and  freshness  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  sultry  regions  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  'J'heir  frequent  allusions  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  as  Sir  William  Jones  remarks,  are  extremely  natural  in  a 
peoj)le  who  ])ass  a  large  proportion  of  their  nights  in  the  open  air, 
and  whose  fine  climate  presents  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  view 
in  the  greatest  s])leiidour.  Thus,  he  adds,  ‘  they  liken  the  fore- 
‘  heads  of  their  mistresses  to  the  morning,  their  locks  tc»  the  night, 

‘  their  faces  to  the  sun,  their  checks  to  roses,  their  teeth  to  pearls, 

‘  their  stature  to  a  cypress  or  a  palm,'*  much  in  the  style  of 
Solomoifs  Song ;  and  a  warrior  is  compared  to  an  eagle  sailing 
through  the  air,  and  piercing  the  clouds  with  his  wings.  The 
ample  specimens  of  Arabian,  I’ersian,  and  Hindoo  poetry,  fur- 
nislied  by  this  distinguished  scholar,  have  contributed  to 
familiarize  the  few  who  study  his  works  with  this  kind  of  com¬ 
position  ;  and  tlic  more  recent  collections  of  the  }laron  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  inhis  “  Chrestomathle  Arabe,"”  little  known  in  this  country, 
though  written  in  French,  are  calculated  to  extend  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  interesting  l)ranch  of  elegant  literature.  In  the 
descriptions  of  these  writers,  every  thing  is  vividly  personified, 
almost  to  extravagance.  They  describe  the  mountains  as  dis- 
aj)j)eariiig  with  the  swiftness  of  the  clouds.  They  speak  of  ‘  a 
‘  rampart  of  brave  warriors,  every  blow  of  w  hose  sabres  furnishes  a 
‘  banquet  for  wolves  and  vultures;  wliase  liorscs  require  no  sus- 
‘  tenauce  save  the  winds  of  tlie  desert,  and  quench  their  thirst  with 
‘  the  vapours  of  the  mirage.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the 
‘  carcases  of  enemies,  as  pieces  of  silver  are  showered  upon  the  head 
‘of  a  newly  espoused  wife :  their  horses^'  hool's  trample  upon  the 
‘  nests  of  birds  of  prey  on  the  highest  clitis,  and  the  young  eagles, 
‘  scenting  tlie  carnage,  mistake  their  approach  for  the  return  of 
‘  their  motliers,  laden  with  an  unex]wjcted  spoil  for  their  morning 
‘  meal.’  The  more  distinguished  of  their  poets  and  heroes  arc  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  surpassing  in  splendour  the  shells  which  enclose  in 
‘  their  bosom  the  most  ])rccious  pearls  ;  their  renown  spreads  far  as 
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‘  the  light  of  the  sun  nnd  tlic  moon  can  travel ;  the  night  sings 
‘  their  songs,  the  day  knows  them  by  heart,  they  have  reverberated 
‘  from  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  they  have  l>een  echoed 
‘  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  *  Hut  we  should  search  in  vain 
amongst  the  sclectest  of  these  productions  for  any  thing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  sublimitv  and  s])lendour  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  war-horse  of  dob,  “whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  who 
smelleth  the  battle  from  afar,  and  swalloweth  the  ground  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  rage ",  is  to  this  hour  an  unrivalled  picture. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  David's  exquisite 
elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  :  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from 
the  fat  of  the  mightv,  the  Im>w  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  the 
sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were 
not  dividcxl;  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
than  lions." 

We  refer  not,  however,  to  these  instances,  to  prove  the  im¬ 
measurable  superiority  of  the  inspired  penmen  over  other  eastern 
writers,  but  siin]dy  to  shew  that  tne  style  in  each  case  possesses 
many  ])oints  of  similarity,  and  should  therefore  be  judged  of  ac- 
cordinjj  to  the  same  <xeneral  rules.  As  the  Orientals  reason  from 
facts  rather  than  from  ])rinciples,  they  delight  in  parables  and 
striking  meta])hors,  which  present  a  thought  vividly  before  the 
eye,  clothed  in  rich  drapery,  instead  of  discussing  it  abstractly, 
.lotham's  parable,  Judges  ix.,  in  which  the  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree, 


•  *  ("est  la  bieiifaisance  du  khalife  Djafar  qui  m’a  inspircr  les  vers 
quo  je  fails  eii  son  honneiir ;  ils  n'y  a  point  tie  ville  qii’ils  n'aient 
visitoe,  comme  le  solcil  dans  sa  marchc :  comine  le  vent  leiir  souffle 
s’est  fait  soritir  sur  la  terre  et  sur  la  iner.’  Ali  fils  de  Djchin. 

Kveii  ill  the  otheial  documents  of  the  Easterns,  in  which  direct 
business  might  be  expected  to  subdue  the  style  to  something  like  the 
tone  «if  ordinary  life,  the  same  tendency  to  rhetorical  emliellishmcnt 
ap|H*ars.  The  following  splendid  commencement  of  a  letter  to 
Honaparte,  written  by  the  Sherif  Galeb  from  Egypt,  sufficiently 
proves,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  French  translation,  that 
the  uuHlerns  are  not  far  iH'hind  the  ancients  in  the  ‘  sujierbe.’ 

Ce  qiie  IVsprit  pent  concevoir  de  plus  excellent,  et  ce  qu*il  peut 
])roduire  et  mettre  au  jour  de  plus  parfait,  des  compliments  plus 
suaves  et  plus  penetrans  que  I’otleur  du  muse,  dcs  voeux  plus  ardent 
que  n’est  rapide  la  marche  dcs  nues,  sent  offert  a  celui  qui  a  montre 
a  sa  nation,  parmi  les  hommes,  le  chemin  de  la  glorie  et  de  la  re- 
nt>mmt‘e,  et  qui  a  eleve  devant  elle  un  etendard  qu’aucun  autre  que 
lui  ne  sauroit  deployer ;  «5kc.  .  .  a  son  excellence  Ihinaparte,  general  en 
chef  de  la  republique  Fran^'oise,  a  celui  qui  est  la  prunellede  I’ceil  des 
Fram,'ois,  le  pivot  autour  duquel  roulent  leur  destines.  De  Saev, 
Fhrestomathie  Arabt*.  2nd  Edition. 
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and  the  vine  arc  oflTered  the  snvereipiity,  which  the  bramble  only, 
like  a  lK)isterous  demagogue,  is  eager  to  accept,  affords  one  of  the 
linest  s|H*cimens  extant  of  this  mode  of  comfiosition :  and  the 
jvirables  of  our  Lord  are  founded  u^K>n  principles  so  familiar  to 
the  habits  of  his  immediate  auditors,  that  they  would  be  just  as 
acce})tahle  to  tlie  tastes  and  predilections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  countries  in  the  present  day. 

The  writings  of  modem  travellers  have  happily  contributeil  to 
make  us  familiar  Imth  with  the  style  of  expression  and  with  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  The  same 
customs,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  still  characterize  the  |KH)ple 
of  the  same  countries;  as  novelty,  so  mrfch  adored  in  Europe,  has 
few  charms  in  Asia,  similar  habits  being  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  for  many  generations.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  greatest 
prince,  like  Gideon  and  Araunah  of  old,  assists  in  the  most 
laborious  occupations  of  husbandry,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  fetch  a 
lamb  from  his  herd,  while  the  princess,  his  wife,  is  impatient  till 
she  bus  ])re])arcil  her  fire  to  seethe  and  dress  it.  It  is  still  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  children  of  the  greatest  Emir  to  attend  their  Hocks, 
as  Rachel  and  her  brother  did,  and  as  Homer  relates  of  the  seven 
children  of  the  king  of  Thebes,  of  Antiphus  the  son  of  Priam, 
and  of  Anchises.  The  exquisite  description  of  the  virtuous 
woman  in  the  Rook  of  Proverbs,  interspersed  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  oriental  female  life,  attracts  every  eye;  but  who  can 
fully  enter  into  it,  without  comparing  it  with  the  employments 
of  1  Iclen  and  Andromache,  and  the  simple  style  of  manners  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Odyssey,  and  probably  written  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  time  of  Solomon  ?  The  matrons  of  this  country,  it  is 
added,  have  the  greatest  share  of  toil  and  business  on  their  hands. 
Whilst  the  lazy  husband  reposes  himself,  the  wives  are  all  the 
day  taken  up,  as  was  likewise  the  custom  in  ancient  Greece,  in 
attending  their  looms,  like  Andromache  or  Penelope  (II.  vi.  491.) 
or  in  grinding  at  the  mill,  or  in  making  bread.  Neither  is  this 
all,  for  to  finish  the  day,  “  at  the  the  time  of  the  evening,  even 
the  time  that  woman  go  out  to  draw  water,''  (Odys.  x.  105.)  they 
ft  themselves  out  with  a  goat-skin,  and  tying  their  sucking 
children  behind  them,  will  go  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  labours,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  none  of 
these  ladies  will  lay  aside  any  of  their  ornaments,  (and  Isaiah's 
grujdiic  descrij)tion  of  a  Jewish  lady's  toilette  will  almost  suit  the 
j)rescnt  day,)  neither  their  nose-jewels,  used  still  by  the  Levantine 
Arabs,  nor  their  bracelets,  nor  their  shackles,  the  tinkling  orna¬ 
ments  of  their  feet,  nor  their  car-rings,  nor  their  looking-glasses, 
^hich  they  hang  upon  their  breasts,  (they  were  of  polislied  brass 
among  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,)  nor  the  tinging  of  their 
eyelids  with  lead  ore.  So  prevalent  is  custom  even  in  the  un¬ 
civilized  parts  of  Rarbary,  and  8t>  very  zealous  are  these  homely 
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creatures  to  a])]>ear  in  the  mixle  and  fashion,  ('ircumstanccs  of 
this  kind  e6ca]>ed  not  the  attention  of  Voltaire,  who,  writing  to 
one  of  his  sceptical  friends,  makes  this  memorable  concession: 

‘  I'he  Hihle  is  tlie  most  precious  monument  of  antiquity ;  do  not 
‘  despise  it,  it  makes  me  Ix'tter  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  Asia 
‘  than  Homer  himself  does.’ 

It  may  well  appear  astonishing,  that  this  oriental  ]>eculiarity  of 
the  sacred  record  should  have  been  so  little  regarded  by  the  triln; 
of  commentators  and  translators,  many  of  whom,  to  do  them 
justice,  would  seem  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  at  all.  They  judge 
of  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  a  Kuro|H'an  production,  of  our 
own  times,  in  rigid  prose ;  and  incontinently  apjdy  to  it  the  rule 
and  the  square  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  dialectics  of  the 
ancient  schoolmen  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  little  less  absurd  than  it 
would  Ik'  to  measure  Ossian  by  Aquinas,  or  to  scan  Milton  by 
the  metres  of  Horace,  or  to  institute  a  grave  comparison  Inaween 
the  prose  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  odes  of  Anacreon  Moore.  In 
explaining  the  I'salms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the 
Prophets,  we  cannot  ho|>c  to  succeed,  without  taking  into  account 
the  strictly  oriental  character  of  these  productions,  both  in  the 
cast  of  ihe  thought,  and  the  structure  of  the  style  and  diction : 
yet,  we  have  lived  to  see  a  recent  able  and  elegant  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  notes,  by  men  of  high  literary  cha¬ 
racter,  in  which,  though  the  l)ook  in  question  is  a  kind  of  con¬ 
centration  of*  the  wisdom  of  the  Last,  there  are  extremely  few 
references  directly  illustrative  of  Eastern  customs,  apart  from 
Scripture,  nor  of  the  ])eculiar  literature  and  idioms  of  Asiatic 
writers.  In  reading  Bishop  Horne’s  beautiful  work  on  the 
Psalms,  we  should  not  easily  guess  that  he  was  commenting  upon 
a  book  of  religious  odes  and  poems,  the  composition  of  various 
authors,  written  many  ages  ago,  in  a  far  foreign  land,  and  often 
partaking,  in  no  slight  measure,  of  the  fine  enthusiasm  peculiar 
to  the  sunny  climes  of  the  East.  The  irremissihle  fault  of  Po|K‘'r 
Homer,  for  which  the  acknowledged  splendour  of  the  versification 
could  not  atone,  is,  that  though  the  original  possesses  all  the  ex¬ 
quisite  simplicity  and  richness  of  ancient  (ireece  in  her  freshest 
youth,  his  translation  is  not  a  whit  more  oriental  in  its  character 
than  his  own  \Vindsor  Forest,  or  than  Dr.  Johnson’s  Basselas: 
accordingly,  much  as  the  |>oetry  oi*  Pojh'  is  admired,  his  readers, 
learned  and  unlearned,  alike  feel  that  complete  justice  was  not 
done  to  Homer,  and  that  the  spirit-stirring  enchantment  of  the 
original  work,  much  of  which  is  derived  from  its  vigorous  sketches 
of  the  freedom  and  recklessness  of  ])rimitivc  times  and  manners, 
remains  untransfused. 

J’he  Bible,  in  like  manner,  has  yet  to  l>e  studied  by  the  |)eople 
of  this  country,  as  an  eastern  production.  It  is  to  Ik?  regretted, 
that  in  our  universities  such  eom|>aratively  little  attention  has 
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been  paid  to  oriental  literature ;  but  we  are  happy  to  know  that, 
lH)th  at  Oxford  and  at  (Cambridge,  indications  of  considerable 
improvement  in  ibis  res])ect  begin  to  be  visible.  The  llishop  of 
London  has  wisely  insist^  u]>on  some  proficiency  in  these  studies 
cis  requisite  to  candidates  for  ordination.  Calmet,  Harmer,  and 
others,  accessible  to  all  English  readers,  offer  valuable  illustrations 
of  eastern  customs.  Michaelis  owes,  ])erba]>8,  the  best  part  of  his 
reputation  to  his  skill  as  an  oriental  scholar ;  and  his  instructions 
to  Niebuhr  and  other  travellers,  (sent  out  by  Frederick  V,,  King  of 
Denmark,)  to  record  ])articularly  whatever  in  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  of  the  East  tended  to  illustrate  scripture  phraseo¬ 
logy,  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  truest  wisdom,  and  have  not 
ken  without  their  influence  u|K)n  enlightened  observers  in  the 
present  day.  It  may  easily  Ik?  imagined  that  the  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montague,  combined  with  (hilmct''s  translation 
and  dramatic  dis])()sition  of  the  ])oem,  give  a  clearer  idea  of  some 
passages  connected  with  the  manners  and  costume  referred  to  in 
tlie  Hook  of  Canticles,  than  is  to  l)e  found  in  some  wearisome 
eoininentaries  that  we  could  mention :  and  Sir  William  Jones'^s 
Sacontala,  and  other  s])ecimens  of  the  Hindoo  drama,  ought  to  be 
read  by  those  who  would  form  a  correct  apprehension  of  that  fine, 
hut  much  abused  fragment  of  Jewish  anti(|uity,  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Many  of  our  Annotators  would  have  found  the  advantage  of  the 
study  of  1^'astcrn  literature  in  addition  to  their  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  ;  and  certain  modern  speculators  upon  the  imagery  and 
symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  might  have  had  their  ignorance  and 
prcsum])tion  a  little  held  in  check,  had  they  only  mastered  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  style  of  the  East  as  might 
have  been  suggested  to  their  minds  even  by  such  books  as  the 
Arabian  Nights  or  Ilo|>e’s  Anastatius  and  Morier’s  Hajji  Baba. 
The  Oriental  Translation  Society  can  scarcely  fail  to  assist  in 
giving  a  direction  to  public  feeling  upon  topics  relating  to  biblical 
studies.  We  greatly  ho])e  that  future  commentators  will  be  a 
little  wiser  in  their  generation  than  some  who  have  ])receded 
them,  and  cease  to  prelect  u|H)n  Scripture,  as  though  it  were  a 
monk's  breviary,  or  some  Gothic  production  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Townsend,  to  include  liim  in  this  con¬ 
demnation,  since  he  neither  professes  to  translate  nor  to  expound ; 
yet,  we  should  have  been  far  from  blaming  him,  or  deeming  the 
information  superfluous,  had  he  seen  fit  to  furnish  a  stray  para¬ 
graph  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  his  uninitiated  readers,  a  little 
more  specifically  stating  to  what  class  of  literature  that  book 
belonged,  to  which  his  attention  had  lx?en  so  usefully  devoted. 

'file  B(X)k  of  Psalms  next  claims  our  attention ;  a  book,|)erhap8, 
more  frequently  perused  than  any  other  in  Scripture,  but  from 
which  good  men  seem  content  to  derive  far  less  instruction  and 
improvement  than  they  might  obtain  at  a  very  slight  cx|)cnsc  ot' 
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oliscrvation.  In  the  present  volumes,  the  psalms  are  inserted,  as 
far  as  the  date  of  them  can,  with  any  probability,  l)c  ascertained, 
in  connection  with  those  circumstances  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  refer ;  a  plan  which  has  at 
least  the  advantaj^e  of  bringing  before  us  many  of  these  sacred 
compositions  under  a  new  class  of  associations.  This  method  is 
justified  by  the  inspired  writers,  who  have  related  the  same  facts, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  impression,  in  different  places. 
The  18th  l*salm  for  instance,  ‘written  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
‘  delivered  David  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  the 
‘  hand  of  Saul,'  is  not  only  introduced  among  the  other  l*salms, 
but  is  also  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  his  memoirs,  by  the 
historian  of  his  reign.  ‘  There  are  no  songs,'  says  Milton,  ‘  like 
‘  the  songs  of  Zion  ;'  and  we  may  add,  that  there  are  no  prayers 
like  those  of  the  Hebrew  peo])le.  If  he  who  teaches  man  to  pray, 
or  affords  him  inducement  to  the  exercise,  be  his  best  benefactor, 
the  Jews  may  claim  to  be  considered  as  ]mblic  blessings  to  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  Their  sacred  writings  have  long  since  l>ecome  a 
kind  of  lM)<»k  of  common  prayer,  not  to  one  nation  only,  but  to  the 
whole  (Jiristian  world  ;  connecting,  by  the  finest  of  all  ties,  the 
distant  and  discordant  tribes  of  earth's  many-voiced  ])opulation, 
in  one  bond  of  brotherhood  and  devotion,  around  ‘  the  throne  of 
‘  heavenly  grace,'  that  common  centre  of  the  ho])c  and  happiness 
of  the  moral  creation.  The  Psalms  strike  us  with  more  surprise, 
viewed  as  the  compositions  of  an  uncultivated  |X‘ople,  but  lately 
emerging  from  com])arativc  barbarism,  often  opj)osed,  and  always 
contemned,  by  the  great  nations  around  them  ;  as  though  Provi¬ 
dence  had  designed  to  shew’  that  devotion  can  exalt  the  mind  to 
an  elevation  the  parallel  of  its  own.  The  pro])hctic  harp  of  this 
despised  people,  touched  by  the  influence  of  celestial  truth,  has 
jKnired  forth  in  every  age  the  sublimest  strains,  as  the  statue  of 
Memnon  was  fabled  to  utter  its  unbidden  melodies  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  Even  in  higher  worlds,  we  are  assured,  and  among 
the  noblest  intellectual  existences,  the  Song  of  Moses  blends  itself 
in  harmonious  accordance  with  that  of  the  Lamb,  and  gives  a 
character  of  its  own  to  the  worship  of  the  skies. 

‘  Hither  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light.* 

J'hc  Psalms,  though  usually  considered  to  be  the  easiest  of  all 
scri})ture  reading,  ])rcsent  diflicultics  to  a  commentator,  of  which 
ordinary  readers,  happily  for  themselves,  if  ignorance  be  bliss, 
appear  to  Ik'  altogether  unaware ;  just  as  the  common  elements, 
and  the  sim])lebt  ap])carances  of  nature,  wdiich  seem  as  plain 
as  light  to  those  who  mistake  familiarity  for  knowledge,  create  as 
great  perplexities  to  the  philosopher  as  any  other  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Perhaps  no  ])art  of  scripture  puts  a  man's  scholarship  to 
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a  closer  test,  or  demands  a  greater  combination  of  endowments, 
natural  and  acouired,  for  its  successful  illustration,  than  this 
lK>ok.  The  titles  of  the  Psalms,  we  should  remark,  are  not 
always  to  Ikj  depended  uj>on :  some  which  are  anonymous,  as  the 
ii.  and  the  xcv.,  are  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  David; 
and  some  hearing  his  name  in  our  hihles,  as  the  cxvi.,  refer  to 
the  worship  of  the  temple,  “  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  house,” 
which  was  not  erected  till  some  years  after  his  death.  Having 
no  other  guide  than  the  document  itself,  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate  are,  in  this  respect,  upon  a  level,  and  can  only  judge, 
where  light  is  not  reflected  from  other  scriptures,  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  each  particular  psalm.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  uj)oii 
cither  the  author  of  many  of  the  psalms,  or  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written ;  nor  to  account  for  the  order  in  which  they  appt'ar 
in  our  hihles,  unless,  as  Dr.  (iray  thinks,  it  he  that  in  which  they 
were  recited  in  the  tem])le- worship;  nor  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  rules  of  the  construction  of  Hebrew  verse.  Some  critics  doubt 
whether  they  made  any  sort  of  distinction  between  their  poetry 
and  their  ])rose,  though  Josephus  intimates  that  they  were  com¬ 
posed  in  various  metres,  and  we  know  they  were  framed  to  he  at*- 
conipanied  with  music,  which  must  he  considered  as  demonstrative 
of  their  lyrical  character.  They,  however,  wlu>  contend  that  the 
psalms  possess  a  measured  verse  .and  a  rhythmical  construction  and 
cadence,  and  who  have  attempted  to  divide  and  arrange  the  text 
accordingly,  into  lines  and  distichs,  and  parallelisms,  and  anti¬ 
thetical  contrasts,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of 
verse  to  he  adopted ;  and  no  two  persons,  of  ecpial  com]K*tency, 
sitting  down  to  translate  a  psalm  from  the  original  llehrew, 
would  present  it  exactly  in  the  same  metrical  arrangement,  for 
this  best  of  all  reasons,  that,  as  nothing  is  distinctly  known  u|>on 
the  subject,  no  fixed  standard  can  he  assigned;  every  iimn,  there¬ 
fore,  as  in  the  days  that  Israel  had  no  king,  is  left  to  do  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  ])lain  and  un])retcnding 
manner  in  which  they  are  ])resentcd  in  our  authorized  version,  has 
many  advantages,  excepting  that,  ])erhaps,  in  those  instances  in 
wliich  the  sentiment  depends  upon  the  play  and  balance  of  ex- 
})ression,  the  studied  parallelism  or  contrast  might,  properly 
enough,  he  brought  before  the  eye  in  a  difl’erent  form.  Hut 
wc  have  no  wish  to  see  a  hook  so  ancient  as  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  overlaid  with  the  arts  of  modern  literary  refinement ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  language  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  has  been  proved  to  he  an  admirable  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  the  truths  of  lnsj)iration,  though  we  cannot 
he  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  translation  itself  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  lights  that  even  strike  the  blind; 
and  judging  of  the  Psalms  only  by  the  internal  evidence  they 
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present,  the  plainest  reader  may  obserre  a  coUBiderable  dirersity 
in  them,  l>olh  with  regard  to  tlie  subject  and  the  style  of  writing. 
Vet  most  readers,  and  some  recent  translators  also,  dispose  of 
them  as  though  they  were  all  the  prcnluction  of  one  age,  and  of 
one  writer,  and  l>elonged  exclusively  to  the  era  of  David ;  forget¬ 
ting  that  the  Jews  theinstdves  ascribe  them  to  ten  diflerent  au¬ 
thors  at  least,  divide  them  into  five  iHwks  or  sections,  after  the 
model  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  supjmse  them  to  comprise  a  period 
of  nearly  900  years,  which  may  be  true  if  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  ninetieth  psalm.  'I'o  assign  them  all  to  one  period,  or  one 
author,  as  (’hrysostom  did,  or  to  suppose  that  they  all  require 
the  same  style  of  illustration,  is  scarcely  less  incongruous  than 
it  would  he  to  ascribe  the  ballad  of  Chevy  ('hasc  to  I^rd  llyron, 
or  “  God  save  great  George  our  King,"  to  the  times  of  ()Iiver 
Cromwell,  or  the  essays  in  the  Rambler  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
and  forthw  ith  to  reason  upon  them  accordingly.  No  one  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  cxxxviith  psalm,  “  Ry  the  rivers  of  Rabylon,"  can 
liave  been  written  hy  the  Son  of  Jesse.  Who  can  read  from  the 
Ixxivth  to  the  Ixxxvth  inclusive,  without  jx'rcciving  that  the 
writer  lived  in  perilous  times,  in  a  most  disturbed  state  of  the 
political  elements,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  ?  'These  ])salm8  refer  to  the  'Temple,  which  was  not 
even  built  in  David's  time,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  tine,  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary  with  the  rude  violence  of  axes  and  ham¬ 
mers,  to  the  casting  of  fire  into  that  sacred  fabric,  and  to  the  de¬ 
filing  of  Jerusalem  w  ith  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints,  their  blood 
l)eing  shed  like  water,  whilst  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  led  away  by  their  haughty  conquerors,  far  from  the  homes 
of  their  youth,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  the  altars  of 
their  (iod,  solicits  alike  the  sympathy  of  earth,  and  the  retribu¬ 
tion  of  heaven.  The  Ixxxtli  as  evidently  points  to  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  the  ten  trihesy  “  Give  ear,  O  thou  Shephenl  of  Israel, 
thou  that  leddest  Joskimi  like  a  flock:"  the  writer  complains  that 
the  vine  was  cut  down,  and  the  vineyard  was  burnt  with  fire, 
that  the  l>oar  out  of  the  wood  did  waste  it,  and  the  wdld  beast 
out  of  the  field  did  devour  it."  These  events  must  have  occurred 
long  after  the  time  of  David.  A  child  may  |>erceive,  therefore, 
that  the  |>salms  were  written  by  different  persons,  at  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals  of  time ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  invariably 
pro]dietic  of  the  future,  they  were  often  suggested  to  their 
inspired  authors,  by  the  past  history,  or  by  the  immediate  and 
impending  som^w  s  of  that  country^  and  of  that  church,  to  whose 
interest  they  were  bound  by  the  fine  ties  of  patriotism  and  of 
piety.  Mr.  I'own^cnd,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Dr.  Wells,  sup- 
]>oses  the  cxvth  to  have  been  occasioned  hy  the  victory  of  Jeho- 
sa])hat  ;  though  we  submit  that  the  «illusions,  which  are  not  of  a 
martial  or  heroic  cast,  seem  rather  to  ]>oint  to  some  moral  con- 
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flict  with  idolaters  among  the  heathen,  ami  \\o  more  spocitieally 
apply  to  the  battle  of  Tekoa  than  to  that  of  Agiucourt  or  of  Water¬ 
loo.  Inhere  ap|>ear8  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  com]M)sed 
to  memorize  the  more  remarkable  deliverances  in  llabylon,  when 
Daniel  and  his  coni|)anion8,  and  the  three  children,  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  lion’s  den,  or  in  the  liery  furnace;  on  which  occasions, 
as  the  church  triumphed  over  the  rival  ])rie8ts  and  princes  of  a 
luMitile  faith,  the  house  of  Aaron  and  Levi  might  fitly  celebrate 
thest*  cons])icuou8  displays  of  the  Divine  ]iower  over  “  the  idols  of 
silver  and  of  gold,”  whose  worship})er8  were  made  to  tremble  fur 
their  dishonoured  shrines. 

The  writer  of  the  cxixth  psalm  is  almost  as  diilieult  to  l)e  ascer¬ 
tained,  as  the  writer  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  or  of  the  Kikon  Jlasi- 
like,  commentators  being  chielly  divided  l)etween  David  and 
Ezra.  'Fhis  is  one  of  the  alphabetical  or  acrostic  psalms,  every 
eight  verses  commencing  with  one  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphalK't 
in  succession,  evidently  for  the  assistance  of  memory.  If  the 
theory  to  which  Mr.  Townsend  refers  be  correct,  that  this  mode 
of  arranging  the  verses  did  not  prevail  till  near  the  ('aptivity, 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question ;  but  the  canon  is 
doubtful.  The  third  chapter  of  Lamentations  affords  a  fine  8])e- 
cimen  of  the  same  artificial  arrangement,  every  three  verses 
beginning  with  one  letter ;  and  the  celebrate<l  description  of  the 
good  woman,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Lroverbs,  probably  inserted 
by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  may  be  adduced  to  ])rovc  that  the  practice 
obtained  at  that  late  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  ;  but  we 
neither  know  when  it  began,  nor  when  it  ceased.  Apart  from 
this  theory,  however,  the  Author  may  be  justified,  perhaps,  in 
assigning  it  to  Ezra,  rather  than  to  David,  though  he  has  scarcely 
referred  to  the  internal  evidence  which  the  psalm  presents.  Re¬ 
ference  is  made  in  it  to  some  great  national  defection  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Jewish  code,  calling  for  some  signal  interpo¬ 
sition  to  arrest  the  evil:  “  It  is  time,  O  Lord,  for  thee  to  work, 
for  they  have  made  void  thy  lawf' — of  which  there  are  many  traces 
in  Ezra’s  time,  relative  to  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  the 
mixeil  marriages,  (see  Ezra  ix.  x.)  which  affected  that  great 
Reformer  very  deeply,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  expressed  in 
David's  writings.  The  writer  refers  to  great  persecution  and 
contempt,  of  which  he  was  the  object  for  Ids  attachment  to  the 
law,  which  was  likely  enough  to  occur  to  Ezra  in  Habylon,  when 
Princes  sat  and  spake  against  him,”  but  from  wliich  David 
was  in  little  danger  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  waa 
once  indeed  scoffed  at  by  Shimei,  but  that  was  for  breaking  the 
law,  not  for  keeping  it !  This  ])salm  too,  ap|)ears  to  lie  written 
by  one  who  was  by  office  a  professed  student  in  the  law,  which 
David  was  not,  and  Ezra  was,  he  being  styled  in  the  Jewish 
phrase,  “  a  faithful  scribe  in  the  law  of  his  God.”  Such  a  pro- 
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duction  would  come  with  peculiar  force  from  the  great  Reformer, 
to  engage  the  Jewish  youth  in  Babylon  to  study  their  own  law, 
or  to  induce  the  people,  upon  their  return  home,  to  fall  in  with 
the  reformation  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  promote.  The  first 
psalm,  similar  in  character  to  this,  is  supposed  to  have  heon  also 
written  hy  Ezra,  as  a  kind  of  preface  or  proemium  to  the  book : 
and  the  last  five  psalms,  hy  an  author  unknown,  on  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  second  temple,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  u])on 
these  points,  we  repeat,  absolute  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  it 
becomes  commentators  to  advance  their  conjectures  with  diffidence, 
as  they  can  know  little  more  than  their  readers. 

Among  the  ])rophetical  Psalms,  the  xlv.  seems  to  claim  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  se])aratc  notice,  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  principles  I 
of  inter])retation  to  which  we  have  before  adverted.  Beza  thinks,  I 
that  the  psalm  primarily  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  I 
the  heathen  woman,  but  our  own  Translators  consider  it  ai  a  direct  I 
prophecy  of  Christ,  they  having  entitled  it,  “  The  Majesty  and 
Grace  of  ('hrisfs  Kingdom  ;  the  Duty  of  the  Church,’’  &c.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  and  some  of  tlie  Rabbinical 
writers  seem  to  be  quite  strangers  to  Beza’s  hypothesis ;  they 
rarely  mention  the  name  of  Solomon  at  all,  and  consider  it  as  a 
prophecy  directly  addressed  to  (’hrist.  The  Targum  says, 

“  Thy  i>eauty,  O  King  Messiah,  is  pre-eminent  among  the  sons 
of  men  :  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  given  into  thy  lips  :  therefore 
God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
they  considered  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  happiness  of  his 
Church  to  be  shadowed  forth,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
inspired  writers,  under  images  and  symbols  derived  from  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Eastern  courts  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  gratuitous  abuse  so  frequently  lavished  upon  .Jewish  writers 
by  those  who  have  never  read  a  page  of  their  works,  wre  consider 
that  devout  and  intelligent  .Tews,  in  a  question  where  prejudice 
and  controversy  mingle  not,  must  be  quite  as  good  judges  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  their  own  sacred  books  as  any  other  Iversons 
can  l>e.  lUit  unfortunately,  we  cannot  always  command  their 
genuine  and  unsophisticated  opinion,  they  having  enough  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  8er|>ent,  like  other  controvertists,  to  hold  back 
interpretations  which  would  make  against  themselves  in  arguing 
with  Christians.  Witness  their  gloss  ujx)n  the  iid  psalm  :  ‘  Our 
masters,’  say  they,  ‘  have  explained  this  of  the  King  Messiah,  but, 
according  to  the  letter,  and  for  furnishing  an  answer  to  the  here¬ 
tics,  it  is  better  to  interpret  it  of  David  himself.’ 

In  the  xlvth  Psalm,  which  Mr.  Townsend  introduces  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Nathan's  prediction  of  the  perpetuity  of  David’s 
throne,  and  which  St.  Paul  applies  as  an  immediate  prophecy  of 
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Messiah,  every  allusion  shews  the  author's  actjuaintance  with  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  Asiatic  Courts.  The  splendour  of 
the  royal  robes,  the  sahre  girt  upon  the  thigh,  the  sharp  arrows 
in  the  hand  of  the  mighty,  the  princely  state,  the  gorgeous  apart¬ 
ments  inlaid  with  ivory,  ‘  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  bright 
damsel-train,  the  perfumed  and  embroidered  garments,  and  above 
all,  that  great  luxury  of  the  East,  the  fragrant  and  aromatic  oil 
composed  of  the  most  costly  balms,  and  reilolent  of  “  myrrh  and 
aloes  and  cassia," — here  called,  from  its  exhilarating  effect  upon 
the  animal  spirits,  “  the  oil  of  gladness," — all  shew  that  the  picture 
is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  foreign 
climes,  in  a  country  nearer  to  the  sun  than  our  own.  We  have 
read  of  a  distinguished  individual  who  went  out  to  the  East  an 
infidel,  and  returned  a  Christian,  and  upon  whom  some  of  these 
ceremonies  had  been  ]>erformed,  who  avowed  that  the  first  thing 
which  shook  his  scepticism,  was  the  perfect  accordance  Ixjtween 
the  descriptions  of  Scripture  and  the  practices  of  those  countries 
in  the  present  time,  which  convinced  him  that  the  first  assumption 
of  the  llihle,  that  of  l)eing  an  Eastern  book,  was  undeniably  true, 
and  consequently  predisposed  him  for  the  examination  and  re- 
cej)tion  of  its  higher  evidences.  In  the  'I'ravels  of  Ibn  Batuta, 
recently  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  and 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  we  have  a  splendid  de¬ 
scription  of  the  court  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Uzbek,  visited  by 
Batuta  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  adduced  by  the  learned 
Translator  as  ‘  a  fine  illustration  of  the  regal  pomp  exhibited  in 
‘  the  xlvth  Psalm,  where  we  find  the  queen  also  enjoying  the 
‘  honour  due  to  her  rank,  very  unlike  the  practice  of  the  Ma- 
‘  hommedans,  among  whom  they  are  never  allowed  to  appear  in 
‘  public.'  * 

•  *  I  next  set  out/  says  Batuta,  ‘  for  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  and 
arrived  at  a  station  to  which  the  Sultan  with  his  retinue  had  just 
come  before  us.  This  Sultan,  Mohammed  Uzbek,  is  very  powerful, 
enjoys  extensive  rule,  and  is  a  subduer  of  the  infidels.  He  is  one  of 
the  seven  great  kings  of  the  world.  It  is  a  custom  with  Mohammed 
Uzbek  to  sit  after  prayer  on  the  Friday,  under  an  alcove,  called  “  the 
golden  alcove,’*  which  is  very  much  ornamented  :  he  has  a  throne  in 
the  middle  of  it,  overlaid  with  silver  plate,  which  is  gilded  and  set 
with  jewels.  The  Sultan  sits  upon  the  throne ;  his  four  wives,  some 
at  his  right  hand,  others  at  his  left,  sitting  also  upon  the  throne. 
Beneath  the  throne  stand  his  two  sons,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other 
on  his  left ;  before  him  sits  his  daughter.  Whenever  one  of  these 
wives  enters,  he  arises,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  puts  her  into  her 
place  upon  the  throne.  Thus  they  are  exposed,  without  so  much  as  a 
veil,  to  the  sight  of  all.  After  this  come  in  the  great  emirs,  for  whom 
chairs  are  placed  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Before  the  king 
stand  the  princes,  who  are  the  sons  of  his  uncles,  brothers,  and  near 
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In  the  expresttioffitt,  The  princes  of  Tyre  shall  bring  i)iee 
presents.  Bearing  thy  precious  treasures  appear  the  daughters  of 
aings,'^ — the  allusion  is  to  the  ancient  custom  of  female  captives  of 
the  highest  .rank,  gracing  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  with 
their  treasures  carried  before  them ;  a  scene  from  the  distant 
apprehension  of  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  Cleopatra  recoiled, 
preferring  death  to  such  dishonour.  By  the  queen  consort  in  the 
psalm,  seated  at  the  king's  right  hand,  Jlorsley  understands  the 
Jewish  Church,  and,  by  the  captive  daughters  of  royalty  bringing 
in  their  tributary  gifts,  the  converts  gathered  from  among  the 
Gentiles  were  syml>oli:(ieil ;  a  prophecy  which  accorded  with  the 
favourite  anticipation  among  the  Jews,  that  all  nations  should  be 
subsidiary  to  their  greatness,  and  participate  in  the  splendour  of 
their  religious  privileges.  An  illustration  of  an  op|)osite  custom, 
that  of  princes  bestowing  presents,  occurs  in  the  Ixviii.  Psalm 
“  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men, 
even  for  the  rebellious  also."  This  is  usually  referred  to  the  dona¬ 
tives  and  largesses  distributed  by  a  popular  monarch  among  the 
multitude  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  or  of  his  triumph,  but 
peculiarly  relates  to  the  profuse  liberality  of  Eastern  princes  to 
their  favoured  subjects,  and  sometimes,  in  their  generous  cle^ 
mency,  even  to  rel)elliou8  chiefs.  De  Sacy,  in  his  Chrestomathie 
Arabe,  gives  various  instances  of  this  prodigality  of  benefits  on 
the  part  of  the  family  of  the  Barmekides,  their  liberality  having 
passed  into  a  ])roverb,  and  their  presence  in  the  valleys  of  Mecca 
being  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  over  the  horizon  of  that 
city.  The  kings  of  Persia  and  of  India  were  no  less  celebrated 
for  this  popular  quality.  ^  No  one  can  be  compared,'  says  Ba- 
tuta,  ^  to  the  king  of  India.  On  one  occasion,  he  placed  one  of 
his  emirs  in  a  pair  of  scales,  putting  gold  in  the  opposite  part  tiH 
the  gold  preponderated :  he  then  gave  him  the  gold,  and  said, 
“  Give  alms  out  of  this  for  your  own  salvation."  At  another 
time,  the  above-mentioned  Sheikh  entered  the  presence  of  the 
king,  who  rose,  and  having  kissed  his  feet,  poured  upon  his  head 


kinsmen.  In  front  of  these,  and  near  the  doors,  stand  the  sons  of  the 
great  emirs,  and  behind  these  the  general  odicers  of  the  army. 
then  enter  according  to  their  rank  ;  and  saluting  the  king  return,  and 
take  their  seats  at  a  distance.  When  however  the  evening  prayer  is 
over,  the  supreme  consort,  who  is  queen,  returns ;  the  rest  follow',  each 
with  their  attendant  beautiful  slaves.  The  women  who  are  se{)arated, 
are  seated  upon  horses ;  before  their  carriages  are  cavalry,  behind 
them  beautiful  Mamluks.  The  wives  of  this  king  are  highly  honoured : 
each  one  has  a  mansion  for  herself,  her  followers  and  servants.'*-^ 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  from  the  abridged  Arabic  manuscript 
copies,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  5.  Lee.  pp.  76,  il. 
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with  his  own  hand,  a  vessel  f\ill  of  gold^  and  said :  **  Both  the  gold 
and  the  vessel,  which  is  gold,  is  thine.”'  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  above  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  is  declared  to  have  been  fbl- 
filled,  when  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  and  gave  gifte  unto 
men^  and  enriched  his  church  with  a  confluence  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings,  giving  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evange¬ 
lists,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  ana  for  the  edifying  of  tne 
body  of  Christ.  We  read  also,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  same 
usages,  of  God's  “  unspeakable  gift,”  of  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  diffused  among  the  Gentiles ;  ”  and  as  princes 
l)e8towed  provinces  and  kingdoms  upon  a  successful  general  as  a 
reward  for  distinguished  service,  wc  find  our  Lord  declaring 
**  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations, 
and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  the  vessels  of  a 
potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers,  even  os  I  received  of  my 
Father,  and  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star^ — the  well  known 
oriental  hieroglyphic  for  sovereignty  and  dominion. 

Upon  the  much-litigated  question  of  the  application  of  the 
I  Psalms  to  Christ,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Townsend  to  state,  that  he  has 
I  wisely  avoided  the  fallacious  views  of  the  Hutchinsonian  com- 
\  mentators,  whose  possible  good  intentions  must  not  be  admitted 
I  as  any  sort  of  apology  for  the  certain  mischief  which  their  per¬ 
versions  have  occasioned.  Their  system,  if  system  it  may  be 
called,  “  which  shape  had  none,"  admits  of  the  arbitrary  and  indis¬ 
criminate  application  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  to  Christ,  with¬ 
out  any  authority  beyond  their  own  vagrant  fancies,  and  in  perfect 
contempt  of  the  best  ascertained  rules  of  enlightened  criticism.  We 
protest  against  this  scheme  as  resting  upon  nothing  better  than 
\  gratuitous  and  unphilosophical  assumptions ;  as  wholly  unsustained 

I  by  any  adequate  evidence ;  as  destructive  of  all  just  principles  of 

'  interpretation,  and  as  calculated  to  deprive  us  of  the  instruction 

I  and  comfort  of  these  divine  hymns,  considered  as  portraitures  of 

J  character  and  specimens  of  devotion,  in  which  light  they  are  un- 

I  doubtcdly  presented  in  the  sacred  page.  Between  those  who 

1  would  apj)ly  every  thing  in  them  to  Christ,  and  those  who  would 

I*  apply  notliing  at  all  to  him,  there  is  danger  of  the  grossest  per¬ 

version  of  these  invaluable  productions  trom  the  spiritual  uses 
%  for  which  they  were  designed.  This  is  the  less  to  be  tolerated, 

I  as  no  reason  whatever  can  be  suggested  for  departing,  in  refer- 

-  ence  to  the  psalms,  from  those  recognised  canons  of  criticism 

which  have  been  so  successfully  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  in¬ 
spired  record.  Before,  therefore,  we  can  permit  any  peculiar 
meaning,  foreign  from  its  literal  and  obvious  signification,  to  be 
affixed  to  a  psalm,  we  must  demand  direct  evidence  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  proposed  exposition,  jnst  as  we  should  in  reference  to 
any  passage  in  the  classics ;  and  this  demand,  we  are  confident, 
vould  put  to  flight  a  host  of  arbitrary  and  frbricated  interpre- 
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Utions,  by  which  the  simple  truth  of  this  part  of  holy  writ  has 
been  perplexed  and  obscured.  U}>on  a  subjeet,  however,  of  so 
much  importance  in  theolog}',  as  the  intended  relation  and  ap. 
plication  of  the  prophetic  psalms,  it  is  our  happiness  not  to  be 
left  either  to  circuitous  induction  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  fanciful 
hypothesis  on  the  other ;  but  to  have  a  safe  and  adequate  guide 
in  the  only  authoritative  interpreter  of  Scripture — Scripture  it- 
self.  The  best  method  by  which  dangerous  extremes  can  be 
avoided,  is  to  betake  ourselves  implicitly  to  ajmstolical  precedent 
and  authority  :  here  we  cannot  do  wrong.  After  having  given 
our  best  attention  to  this  |>oint,  and  with  a  full  view  of  the  con- 
flicting  opinions  on  either  side,  we  must  be  permitted  to  avow  our 
delil>crate  eonviction,  that  the  plain  and  sutficient  rule  for  the 
determination  of  what  psalms  are,  or  are  not,  prophetic  of  the 
Messiah,  is  precisely  that  wliich  decides  the  application  of  Scrip, 
ture  :  in  lx)th  cases,  we  hold  that  tliose,  and  those  only, 

are  to  l)e  certainly  ascribed  to  our  l^ord,  which  are  distinctly 
stated  in  the  New  Testament  to  relate  to  him.  By  adhering  to 
this  authorized  rule,  we  esca|>e  at  once  from  all  the  uncertainties 
of  conjectural  criticism,  building  our  arguments  u}H)n  a  rock; 
whert'as,  by  any  other  course,  we  put  to  hazard  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  Christian  evidence,  that  derived  from  pro¬ 
phecy,  which  the  senseless  theories  we  opjx>se  would  go  to  over¬ 
set  and  destroy. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  principle,  by  limiting  the  range  of 
the  prophetic  w  ord,  ap})ears  in  some  degree  to  diminish  the  spi¬ 
ritual  instruction  to  l>e  derived  from  the  psalms,  we  answer,  first, 
that  if  such  were  the  case,  truth  is  not  to  Ixi  sacrificed  even  to 
this  view  of  expediency ;  and  next,  that  one  real  reference  to 
Christ,  authenticated  by  the  New  Testament,  is  far  more  avail¬ 
able  for  the  pur])oses  of  instruction  and  edification  than  many 
fanciful  and  shadow  y  resemblances,  traced  by  the  erring  ingenuity 
of  fallible  man.  These  references  are,  how  ever,  by  no  means  few, 
or  inconsiderable.  Nearly  fifty  of  the  psalms  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  by  Dr.  Allix  and  others,  parts  of  which  are  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament ;  a  large  pro}X)rtion,  if  the  statement  be  cor¬ 
rect,  considering  the  limitation  of  Jew  ish  knowledge  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  evangelical  economy.  We  should  l>e  careful 
not  heedlessly  to  attribute  to  the  writers  of  the  psalms  more  light 
than  was  possessed  by  all  the  prophets  put  together,  and  not  to 
assign  to  the  men  of  those  times  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  than  was  attained  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  disciples  of  our  Lord  before  his  resurrection.  Let  it  be 
recollected  also,  that,  as  the  great  question  in  dispute  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  was,  whether  Jesus  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  as  the  Jews  were  more  likely  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  any  argument  derived  from  their  own  prophecies,  than 
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even  by  miracle  itself,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  apostles 
would  strongly  urge  this,  and  would  not  fail  to  quote,  in  their 
sermons  and  letters,  the  chief  prophecies  which  were  decisive 
upon  the  subject.  To  these,  in  fact.  Our  Lord  himself  retcrred, 
in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  distinctly  adverting  to  the  things  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms, 
concerning  himself" ;  and  since  this  conversation  was  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  Scriptures  were 
afterwards  brought  forwards  by*  the  apostles,  as  recorded  in  the 
l)ook  of  Acts.  The  probability,  therefore,  under  all  the  circum- 
sunccs  of  the  case,  would  appear  to  be  very  great,  that  the  whole 
of  the  ]>assages  distinctly  prophetic  have  been  more  or  less  de¬ 
finitely  referred  to  by  the  New  Testament  writers:  and  if  the 
range  thus  opened  before  us  be  extensive,  the  rule  of  interpret¬ 
ation  is  not  less  sure. 

As  to  the  assumption  on  which  the  otherwise  admirable  Bishop 
Borne  affects  to  argue,  that  because  some  of  the  Psalms  arc  ap¬ 
plied  to  Our  Lord,  which  we  might  not  have  thought  of  referring 
to  him,  therefore,  they  may  all  be  deemed  predictions  of  him, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  miserable  7kon  ^equitur^  a  mere  as* 
sertion,  unsustained  by  the  shadow  of  proof.  For  orthodox 
divines  to  invent  references  to  Christ,  at  variance  with  the  plain 
letter  of  scripture,  is,  in  our  view,  just  as  iniquitous  as  it  would 
be  for  the  Unitarians  or  the  German  Neologians  to  exclude,  or 
explain  away,  those  numerous  passages,  which,  we  rejoice  to  be¬ 
lieve,  do  unquestionably  relate  to  him.  It  is  equally  possible  to 
err  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  on  that  of  deficiency.  That  the 
justly  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley  should,  in  any  degree,  have  lent 
the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  the  fallacious  theories  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  and  should  have  so  far  committed  himself 
as  to  say,  that  “  the  misapplication  of  the  psalms  to  the  literal 
David,  has  done  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,"  is  no  less  surprising  to  us,  than  that 
Mr.  HartweU  Home  should  have  quoted  the  sentiment  in  his 
own  most  valuable  work,  without  protesting  against  so  unguarded 
an  assertion.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  good,  and  the  follies  of  the  wise :  such  a  perversion, 
on  the  part  ^  Bishop  Horsley,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for, 
except  from  the  inclination  wnich,  in  common*  with  men  of  a 
peculiar  order  of  genius,  he  sometimes  manifests  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  a  desperate  cause,  like  Sampson  at  Gaza,  that  he  may 
shew  his  herculean  strength,  in  carrying  away  the  gates  and  bars 
which  threatened  to  confine  him,  to  tne  surprise  alike  of  friend 
and  foe.  We  need  only  apply  to  him,  in  this  connection,  his 
own  caustic  and  just  remark,  that  “  it  is  one  thing  to  write  his¬ 
tories,  and  quite  another  to  make  riddles."  But  it  is  due  to  the 
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memory  of  so  eminent  a  man,  to  add,  that  his  work  on  the  Psalms 
was  a  |>osthumous  publication. 

The  interests  of  literature  and  of  religion  alike  demand,  that 
such  absurd  principles  of  interpretation  should  l>e  unceremoni¬ 
ously  explodeil ;  since,  if  this  strange  licence  were  allowed,  the 
foundations  of  all  history  might  be  broken  up,  and  every  ancient 
record  in  the  world  be  perverted,  and  rendered  unintelligible. 
Scholars  know  very  well,  that  the  poems  of  Homer  himself  have 
lieen  put  into  the  crucible  of  fanaticism,  and  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  concealed  mysteries.  Some  have  considered  that, 
blended  with  feigneil  circumstances,  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
was  shadowed  forth  under  these  fine  fictions,  down  to  the  time  in 
which  they  sulxiuetl  the  land  of  Palestine  under  the  first  Kings ; 
imagining  the  Odyssey  to  relate  to  the  patriarchal  times,  and  the 
Iliad  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Joshua^.  Others  have 
thought  "f ,  that  under  the  fiction  of  the  Trojan  story,  and  the 
Grecian  fables,  were  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  life,  miracles,  and  passion,  of  our  hlessi'd  Saviour,  together 
with  the  events  of  the  primitive  church  under  the  emperors. 
Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet.  We  have  seen  |K>pular  songs  paro¬ 
died  into  religious  hymns.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Horace 
was  transposed  in  the  same  manner.  We  remember  to  have  met, 
in  the  course  of  our  reading,  with  a  religious  parody  upon  Horace, 
whose  odes  and  e}>odes  are  transformed  into  pious  hjmns,  by  Da¬ 
vid  Hoppius,  a  German,  printed  at  Brunswick,  1568,  under  the 
particular  protection  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  original 
measure,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  of  the  Roman  }>oet,  are 
retained.  We  subjoin  a  single  s}K‘cimen  for  the  amusement  of 
the  curious  J. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number,) 


•  Crcpsiiis  Homoro  Ilehneo,  sive  Hist.  Hebraporum  ab  Homero. 

t  V^ide  Grav’s  Connection. 

*  • 


^  In  JuHam  Barinen,  Ode  viii.  Lib.  2. 
UUm  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Popna.  Karine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  si  nigro  deres.  vel  uno 
Turpior  unqui 

Crederem — *ed  hi  simul  obligasti 
Peiiidum  votit  caput,  eniiesdt 
Pulchrior  multo  juveuumque  prodis 
Publica  cura,  6ic,  &c. 


Parodia.  Christi  ad  PeccaUrrem. 
nia  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Culpa,  peccator  doluisset  unquam 
Mente,  si  tantum  heres  vel  um 
‘  Tristior  bora, 

Plauderem— «ed  tu  simul  obligasti 
'  Perhdum  votis  caput,  ingemiscis 
Ob  scelus  nunquam  scelenunque  prodis 
Publicus  autor,  die. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  PsalmUt ;  or  Select  Versions  of  the  Psalms,  from 
various  Authors.  48mo.,  pp.  31(3.  London,  (Religious  Tract 
Society  f)  1834. 

2.  Sen'  SclectUm  of  H^mns,  especially  adapted  to  Public  Worship, 
and  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
The  entire  Profits  to  be  given  to  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Raptist  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  London,  1828. 

3.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Portions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ^  selected 
from  various  Versions,  with  a  Collection  of  Six  Hundred  Hymns 
adapted  for  Public  Worship.  London,  1830. 

I T  would  seem  to  hold  good  of  poetry^  what  is  certainly  true  of 

*  the  more  material  productions  of  Art,  that  the  strongest  im¬ 
pressions  are  produced  hy  the  rudest  efforts,  such  as  denote  the 
vert’  infancy  of  the  arts.  The  mere  emotions  of  taste  are  faint 
and  weak,  compared  w'ith  those  primary  sentiments  to  which  the 
ruder  efforts  of  genius  make  their  direct  ap|H*al.  ‘  The  statue 

*  that  enchants  the  world,'  receives  the  frigid  admiration  of  the 
Rclf-complacent  virtuoso.  The  black  doll  of  Loretto,  or  the 
hideous  daub  of  some  Greek  saint-painter,  is  worshipped  by 
pmstrate  crowds.  Tile  sculptures  of  Phidias  never  awakenetl 
the  deep,  soul-subduing  emotions  w  hich  have  been,  through  ages, 
inspired  hy  the  rude  emblem  or  misshapen  portraiture  of  Vishnoo 
or  of  Seeva.  It  is  the  same  with  the  poet's  art.  The  Thespian 
cart  and  primitive  buskin  exerted  a  power  over  the  imagination, 
which  the  splendid  decorations  of  the  modern  drama  cannot 
pretend  to ;  and  the  simple  ballad,  such  as  Chevy  Chase,  or  any 
popular  favourite,  mocks  the  utmost  efforts  of  later  genius  to  call 
up  a  similar  enthusiasm. 

The  history^  of  music  would  supply  illustrations  of  the  same 
general  law  of  feeling ;  and  we  had  lately  occasion  to  advert  to  a 
striking  instance  of  it  in  the  history^  of  metrical  psalmody  •.  It 
is  even  difficult  to  conceive  of  ‘  the  infectious  frenzy  of  psalm- 
‘  singing '  which  at  one  period  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
classes,  in  France  and  Germany,  and  formed,  apparently,  ‘  one 
'  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  happiness  of  social  life.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  his 
followers,  and  those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  as  well  as  the  Psalms 
of  Marot  and  Beza,  exerted  a  very  important  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  strengthening  the 
bold  of  its  doctrines  upon  the  popular  mind.  These  hymns, 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  were  accustomed  to  sing,  not  only  in 
their  places  of  worship,  but  also  in  their  houses,  in  their  family 


*  See  page  214  of  our  present  volume. 
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circles,  ‘  over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  and  the  cradles  of  their 
‘  children  \  *  Congregational  singing  was  indeed  no  invention  of 
the  Reformers.  ‘  The  Alhigenses,'*  Mr.  Latrobe  states,  ‘  during 
‘  the  hottest  season  of  their  persecutions,  arc  represented  as 
‘  cheering  themselves,  in  the  very  prospect  of  death,  with  singing 
‘  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  their  church,  ^fhe  Bohemian  brethren 
*  published  a  hymn-book  with  notes,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
‘  the  melodies  therein  used,  originated  in  the  chants  to  which  the 
‘  ancient  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church  were  sung.’  *!•  In  thU 
countr)',  psalmoily  was  cherished  by  the  disciples  of  Wickliff,  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  ‘  some  poets,  such  as  the  times  afforded,  translated 
‘  David’s  Psalms  into  verse,  and  it  was  a  sign  by  which  men’s 
‘  aflections  to  that  work  ’  (of  Reformation)  ‘  were  every  where 
‘  measured,  whether  they  used  to  sing  these,  or  not.’  A  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  154*8,  authorized  the  practice  of  using 
any  psalm  openly,  ‘  in  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  and  other 
‘places.’  Bishop  Jewel  writes  thus  to  Peter  Martyr:  ‘A 
‘  change  now’  appears  visible  among  the  |>cople ;  which  nothing 
‘  promotes  more  than  the  inviting  tlicm  to  sing  psalms.  Thii 
‘  was  begun  in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  quickly  spread 
‘  itself  not  only  through  the  city,  but  in  the  neighl)ouring  places; 

‘  sometimes  at  Paul’s  Cross,  there  will  be  six  thousand  people 
‘  singing  together.’  ‘  Three  or  four  thousand  singing  at  a  time 
‘  in  a  church  in  this  city,’  Roger  Ascham  writes  from  Augsburg 
in  1551,  ‘  is  but  a  trifle.’  These  performances,  it  must  be  ima¬ 
gined,  partook  of  the  rudeness  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
times ;  and  such  enthusiasm  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  rudeness. 

Psalm-singing,  as  it  speedily  became,  on  the  Continent,  an 
open  declaration  of  Lutherism,  was  in  like  manner  soon  abandoned, 
in  England,  to  the  Puritans,  and  became  at  length  almost  a 
peculiarity  of  Nonconformity.  ‘  For  myself,’  says  Richard 
Baxter  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  1  confess  that  harmony  and  melody 
‘  arc  the  pleasure  of  my  soul.  I  have  made  a  psalm  of  praise  in 
‘  the  holy  assembly  the  chief  delightful  exercise  of  my  religion 
‘  and  my  life ;  I  have  helpetl  to  bear  down  all  the  objections  1 
‘  have  heard  against  church  music,  and  against  the  149th  and 
‘  150th  Psalms.  It  was  not  the  least  comfort  that  I  had  in  the 
‘  converse  of  my  late  dear  wife,  that  our  first  in  the  morning,  and 
‘  last  in  bed  at  night,  was  a  psalm  of  praise,  till  the  hearing  of 
‘  others  interrupted  it.  Let  those  that  savour  not  melody,  leave 
‘  others  to  their  different  appetites,  and  be  content  to  be  so  far 
‘  strangers  to  their  delights.’  J  Of  Philip  Henry,  it  is  recorded. 


•  Sec  Eel.  Rev,  vol.  xii.  p.  267« 
t  Music  of  the  Church,  p.  03. 

J  Orme*8  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  II.  pp.  428,  9. 
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that,  in  hU  family  worship,  he  always  sung  a  psalm.  *  His  usual 
«  way  was,  to  sing  a  whole  psalm  throu^out,  though  ])erhaps  a 
‘  long  one,  and  to  sing  quick,  yet  with  a  good  variety  of  proper 

*  and  ])lea8ant  tunes ;  and  that  he  might  do  so,  usually  the  psalm 
‘  was  sung  without  reading  the  line  betwixt,  every  one  in  the 
‘  family  having  a  book ;  which  he  preferred  much  before  the 
‘  common  way  of  singing,  where  it  might  conveniently  be  done, 

‘  as  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and  of 
‘  the  reformed  churches  abroad.  He  would  say,  that  a  Scripture 
^  ground  for  singing  psalms  in  families,  might  be  taken  from 
‘  Psal.  cxviii.  15.  The  mhe  of  rejmeing  and  of  aalvation  is  in 

*  the  tnl)ernacles  of  the  righteous;  and  that  it  is  a  way  to  hold 

^  forth  godliness,  like  Rahab's  scarlet  thread,  to  such  as  pass  by 
‘  our  windows.'  •  ‘  The  more  singing  of  psalms  there  is  in  our 

‘  families  and  congregations  on  sabbath-days,'  (he  said,)  ‘  the 
‘  more  like  they  are  to  heaven,  and  the  more  there  is  in  them  of 

*  the  everlasting  sabbath.' +  'rhis  reminds  us  of  Waller's  lines 
(unworthily  applied  in  their  connection) : 

‘  For  all  'we  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  ubove^ 

Is  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love.' 

Hut  now  when  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  poetical  quality 
of  these  psalms,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  admit  that  it  was  of 
the  humblest  and  rudest  description.  The  first  extant  version  of 
the  Psalms  is  that  which  appeared  in  1562^,  appended  to  the 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer  printed  in  that  year.  It  is  entitled : 
“  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  collected  into  English  Metre,  by 
T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the  Ebrue, 
with  apt  notes  to  sing  them  withal."  The  tunes  given  arc 
without  any  bass  or  other  accompaniment,  and  are  chiefly  German 
melodies,  many  of  which  arc  still  in  use  in  the  Lutneran  and 
Reformed  churches.  ‘  In  1570,  these  melodies  were  harmonized 
‘  for  four  voices  by  William  Damon.  But  the  first  complete 

*  publication  of  Psalms  in  parts  was  in  1594,  when  it  appeared 
‘  under  the  title  of  “  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  with  their 

*  wonted  tunes ;  as  they  are  song  in  churches,  composed  into 
‘  four  partes,  by  nine  sundrie  authors."  This  was  followed,  in 
‘  1621,  by  a  still  superior  work  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
‘  llavenscroft ;  containing  a  melody  for  each  Psalm,  many  of  them 
'  by  the  Editor  himself,  the  arrangements  of  the  basses  and  inner 


•  Life  of  Henry,  ed.  by  Williams,  8vo,  p.  74. 
t  Ibid.  p.  171. 

i  Sternhold  had  printed  his  Version  of  fifty-one  of  the  Psalms  as 
early  as  1549. 
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‘  parts  being  contributoil  by  twenty-one  English  musicians,  in- 
‘  eluding  John  Milton,  the  father  of  the  yioei,^  ♦  This  work 
seems  to  have  long  lieen  regarded  as  the  standard  of  psalmody. 
Abraham  Milners  “  Psalm-singers'  Companion  "  professedly 
‘  consists  of  the  greater  and  more  valuable  ])art  of  Uavenseroft's 
‘  Hook  of  Psalmody,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  new 
‘  tunes,  com|K)se<l  by  several  eminent  masters,  many  of  which 
‘  were  never  l)efore  printed ;  with  words  adajUed  to  each  tune.' 
These  words  are  chietly  from  Or.  Watts,  with  some  of  more 
ancient  date.  The  tunes  are  of  that  grave  and  simple  character 
which  distinguishes  the  compositions  of  (treen,  Cn>ft,  Havens- 
croH,  Jeremiah  Clark,  and  others  of  the  same  school — those 
‘  pure,  sacred  strains,'  as  Dr.  Crotch  calls  them,  and  which  he 
pronounces  to  Ix'  ‘  alone  worthy  of  study.'  De]H'nding  for  their 
iutendetl  effect,  however,  absolutely  mmn  the  full  harmony, 
these  strains,  when  sung  without  the  ]>arts,  or  any  accompaniment, 
are  far  from  being  enlivening  or  inspiriting.  Vet,  it  was  in  such 
strains  that  Haxter  found  the  chief  delightful  exercise  of  his 
religion,  and  that  Philip  Henry  made  the  voice  of  rejoicing  to  he 
heard  in  his  habitation.  In  tunes  of  a  similar  character,  the 
thousands  of  the  |KH)ple,  in  Bishop  .Fewers  days,  united  with 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  Bohemian  brethren  solaced  themselves  in 
the  earlier  days  of  persecution. 

‘  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim. 

«r  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Compar’d  \nth  these,  Italian  thrills  are  tame ; 

The  tickltMl  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise  ; 

No  unison  have  they  w'ith  our  Creator’s  praise.’ 

Bums,  always  true  to  nature,  here  gives  us  the  philosophy  of 
the  fact.  Heart-felt  raptures  are  not  to  l>c  excited  by  any  per¬ 
formances  which  detain  the  attention  of  the  senses  in  admiration 
or  mere  organic  delight,  instead  of  making  the  sensible  im¬ 
pression  the  mere  key  to  the  associations  which  govern  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  T'he  rudest  objects  or  simnds  that  stir  the  imagination, 
affect  the  feelings  far  more  powerfully  than  the  mas  ter- works  of 
genius. 

The  complex  emotions  of  taste  which  the  poet  seeks  to  awaken, 
are,  no  doubt,  ordinarily  dependent  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
conqmsition ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  pleasure  and  in¬ 
terest  excited  seem  to  arise  purely  from  the  qualities  which  the 
feelings,  by  a  sort  of  illusion,  reflect  upon  the  composition  itself, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  imagination  is  found  to 
invest  a  shajxdess  block  with  the  attributes  of  an  idol.  What  a 


•  Preface  to  Novello’s  Psalmist. 

i 
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santnlncJis  attaches  to  the  most  worthless  relics  in  the  eyes  of  the 
devotee,  who  believes  them  to  have  belongetl  to  some  saint  or 
msrtvr,  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquar}’,  who  doats  upon  all 
things  that  are  old  !  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  merest 
doggrel  should  acquire  from  time  and  sacred  associations,  a  similar 
power  independent  of  its  intrinsic  qualities*  Stenihold  and 
Ho]»kin8  have  now  fallen  into  general  contempt ;  and  whatever 
merit  may  he  due  to  their  pious  and  well-meant  efforts,  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  claim  for  their  compositions  the  slightest  degree  of 
metrical  skill  or  beauty  of  language.  Vet,  how  tenaciously  has 
the  use  of  their  antiquated  version  Ixjcn  adhered  to  in  the  ('hurch 
of  England  ;  and  how’  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in 
detecting  an  accidental  propriety  or  an  imaginary  beauty  in  some 
detachtnl  line  of  this  venerable  doggrel !  For  instance,  we  have 
seen  cited  as  a  fine  passage  the  following  stanza,  the  first  line  of 
which  contains  the  palpable  blunder  of  making  cherubs  differ  from 
chenibim,  which  is  but  the  Hebrew'  plural,  and  adduig  to  this 
plural  termination,  the  Saxon  s. 

*  On  cherubs  and  on  cherubim 

Full  royally  he  rode. 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  Hying  all  abroad.* 

The  next  verse  but  one  to  this  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
ancient  metrical  version. 

*  At  his  bright  presence  did  thick  clouds 

In  haste  away  retire ; 

And  in  the  stead  thereof  did  come 
Hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire. 

The  fiery  darts  and  thunderbolts 
Disjierse  them  here  and  there  ; 

And  with  his  frequent  lightnings  he 
Doth  put  them  in  great  fear.’ 

Take  again  the  Scotch  Psalms,  which  still  maintain,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  their  prescriptive  sanctity.  Bald,  coarse, 
and  often  ludicrous,  the  rhythm  to  a  Southron  ear  utterly  in¬ 
tolerable,  yet  does  this  version  sound,  to  the  pious  member  of  the 
kirk,  as  musical  as  the  bagpipe  of  his  native  hills;  and  Dr.  Watts 
is  poor  and  unmelodious,  in  comparison  with  this  solemn  travestie 
of  the  inspired  psalmist.  With  how  much  jealousy  have  any 
improvements  upon  our  psalmody  been  viewed!  Tate  and  Brady, 
though  honoured  with  the  royal  sanction,  have  had  as  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  encounter  as  had  the  evangelical  nonconformist  to  wnom 
the  reform  of  our  psalmody  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Philip 
Henry,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sung  David's  psalms  throughout, 
‘  in  order',  sometimes  used  the  old  translation,  but  generally  Mr. 
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Harton''8  *.  This  version  we  do  not  possess  ;  but  we  have  some 
8pc*cimcns  botli  of  Barton's  ‘  Centuries'  and  Barton's  ‘  Hymns', 
in  a  small  ‘‘‘  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
fitteil  for  Morning  and  Evening  Worship  in  a  Private  Family, 
by  Samuel  Bury,  Minister  of  the  Go8]x?l  which  seems  to 
have  acquired  popularity.  Our  copy  is  of  the  fourth  edition, 
1724.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to  know  the 
authors  to  whom  Mr.  Bury  was  indebted  for  his  materials,  as  the 
list  probably  includes  most  of  the  hymn-books  of  the  day  that 
were  in  general  estimation.  The  explanation  of  the  initials  gives 
us  the  following  titles:  Barton’s  Centuries:  Barton's  Hymns: 
Boise's  Sacramental  Hymns :  Crashaw's  Sacred  Poems :  (Mark's 
Annotations:  Harrington's  Hymns:  Divine  Hymns:  Daniel 
Burgess:  Foxton's  Hymns:  Guide  to  Glory:  Herbert:  Mil- 
bourn's  V  ersion  of  the  Psalms :  Patrick :  Penitential  Cries : 
Richard  Baxter :  Scotch  Psalms :  Songs  of  Praise :  Tate  and 
Brady:  Vincent's  Sacramental  Hymns:  VV'oodroof’s  Para])hra8e. 
The  Collection  itself  is  worth  little,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
made  iq)  of  patchwork  extracts  from  the  compositions  of  the 
different  authors.  The  following  specimen  of  Barton's  hymns  is 
curious,  as  being  in  ])art  a  version  of  the  language  of  the  Church 
service. 

‘  D  God,  the  Saviour  of  all  men. 

And  movst  especially  of  them 
That  faithfully  l)elieve  in  Thee  ! 

Who  hast  preserv’d  us  all  limes  past. 

And  wilt  preserve  us  to  the  last. 

As  still  our  trust  and  hope  shall  be. 

‘  Order  our  steps  in  thy  good  word. 

And  let  not  sin  reign  in  us.  Lord, 

But  keep  us  ever  in  thy  love  ; 

And  let  thy  counsels  be  our  guide 
Till  thou  receive  us  to  abide 
In  glory  with  thy  saints  above. 

‘  Lord,  save  thy  Church  in  every  age, 

(Tovern  and  bless  thine  heritage. 

And  lift  them  up  for  evermore. 

We  daily  magnify  thy  name. 

Most  high,  most  holy,  and  the  same, 

World  without  en(l  for  evermore.' 


j  •In  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary  (Vol.  I.  p.  349.)  mention  is 

1  made  of  a  rejwrt  being  presented  (Jan.  l()5()-7)  by  the  ministers  ap- 

;  pointed  to  consider  which  version  of  the  psalms  was  fittest  to  be  pub- 

\  ficly  used.  ‘  'Pheir  return  was,  that  Mr.  Rous's  version  ^va8  the  best, 

[  both  as  to  agreeing  with  the  original,  and  better  metre  ;  and  that  Mr. 

- 's  (probably  Beu’ton’s)  version  was  a  good  one  too.'  Mr.  Rous 

‘  Avas  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and  M.P.  for  Cornwall. 

f 
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There  is  a  version  of  Job  xix.  25 — 27,  Irom  the  same  author. 

*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives, 

I  know  he  lives  olway  ; 

And  shall  appear  and  stand  up  here 
On  earth  at  judgment-day : 

And  tho*  my  skin,  and  next  to  that, 

JMy  body  turns  to  dust. 

Yet,  in  my  Hesh,  restored  afresh, 

I  shall  see  God,  I  trust. 

Whom  I  shall  perfectly  behold. 

When  I  from  dust  recover. 

Not  othei^vise,  but  with  these  eyes, 

Myself,  and  not  another.' 

Here  is  one  more  specimen  of  this  once  admired  and  popular 
versifier. 

'  Ho  !  all  that  thirst  and  pine  ; 

Come  to  the  waters  here  ; 

And  ye  that  have  no  coin. 

Come  buy  and  eat  good  cheer : 

Come,  buy,  I  say. 

Buy  milk  and  wine. 

Without  your  coin. 

Without  your  pay  ! 

*  Incline  your  ear  and  hear ; 

Come,  and  your  soul  shall  live. 

To  all  that  will  come  near. 

Will  I  this  covenant  give. 

My  laws  will  I 

Put  in  their  hearts 
And  inward  parts 
Effectually.' 

The  best  hymns  in  this  volume  are,  beyond  comparison,  taken 
from  the  “  Songs  of  Praise which  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his 
“  Christian  Poet  ”,  justly  characterizes  as  the  compositions  of  an 
author  holding  a  middle  rank  between  Quarles  and  Watts, 
his  talent  being  ‘equally  poised  between  both.’  Watts,  the 
Wesleys,  and  even  Pope,  appear  to  have  borrowed  lines  and 
phrases  from  this  unknown  author;  and  that  such  writings  should 
be  now  almost  forgotten,  Mr.  M.  remarks,  ‘  is  little  creditable  to 
‘the  admirers  of  sacred  literature.’  The  following,  from  the 
‘  Guide  to  Glory  ’,  has  a  ‘  smack  ’  of  the  olden  time. 

*  God’s  love  is  best,  and  they  are  blest 
That  do  the  same  enjoy  : 

They  need  not  fear,  but  cast  off  care ; 

Nothing  can  them  annoy. 

VOL.  XI IT. — N.s.  /  /• 
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Ik'tttT  is  love  that ’s  from  above, 

Than  all  thinjjs  that  arc  here  : 

'Tis  lu'tter  far  than  all  we  arc  ; 

Our  lives  are  not  so  ih^nr. 

‘  The  l(*ve  of  man,  get  it  who  can, 

Doth  always  ebb  and  flow  : 

Hut  (rmVs  doth  last  and  never  waste. 

As  his  dear  children  know. 

Thv  hne.  Lord,  let  on  me  l>e  set ; 

Thy  kindness  is  the  thing 
That  I  desire  and  still  admire: 

Thou  art  my  Gml  and  King. 

‘  Thv  love  is  friHi :  Ivord,  give  it  me  ; 

'I'liy  favour  to  me  shew, 

O  Lord,  that  1  continually 
Thv  faithfulness  may  know. 

[['fo  (fod  above,  the  (iml  of  Love, 

Tlie  Father,  Spirit,  and  Son, 

All  gh>rv  be  eternally, 

As  o  as  and  nf>w  is  done.’] 

The  last  stanza,  marked  ationymous,  is  ])r()l>ably  supplied  bv 
the  F.ditor,  who  has,  by  the  way,  taken  many  lilKTties  with  the 
authors  he  has  used. 

Such  were  the  ])sahns  and  hymns  and  s])iritual  .songs  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and.  the  genius  of  Watts,  as  well  as  the 
eminent  service  he  rendered  to  the  (’hristian  (’hurch,  can  he 
justly  ap])reciated  only  hy  those  who  compare  his  performances 
with  those  of  his  predecessors,  which  his  success  has  served  to 
consign  to  oblivion.  His  accommodation  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
to  the  spirit  of  (’hristian  worship,  was  in  itself  an  innovation  as 
hold  as  it  was  ha]>]>y  ;  but  this  distinguishing  excellence  of  his 
version  has  itself  been  regarded  as  an  offence :  and  long  after 
‘  other  denominations  had  enjoyed  in  Dr.  Watts's  version  the 
‘  true  savour  and  spirit  of  the  psalter",  its  ‘  evangelical  use"  was 
‘  proscrilK'd  to  the  meinl)ers  of  the  Establislunl  Church,  ‘  who 
‘  were  confined  in  their  psalimxly  to  the  old  and  new’  versions."  • 
Dr.  Watts,  says  Air.  Alontgomery,  ‘  may  almost  be  called  the 
‘  inventor  of  hymns  in  our  language;  for  he  so  far  departed  from 
‘  all  precedent,  that  few  of  his  compositions  resemble  those  of  his 
‘  forerunners ;  while  he  so  far  established  a  precedent  to  all  his 

•  See  Advertisement  prefixed  to  “  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Porti(Mis  »»f  the  P.vilms.”  The  strength  of  t'cclesiastical  prejudice  was 
never,  ivrhaps,  more  conspicuous,  than  in  Hishop  Horne’s  avoiding  all 
ust'  ami  even  mention  (*f  Dr.  Watts’s  version,  preferring  the  insipid 
verbiage  of  Merrick.  Not  less  discreditable  was  Air.  Romaine’s  ^nolcnt 
dislike  of  Watts. 
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*  successors,  that  none  have  departed  from  it  otherwise  than  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  |>ec\diar  turn  of  mind  in  the  writer,  and  the  style 
‘  of  ex])ressing  Christian  truths  employed  by  the  denomination  to 
‘  which  he  Ix'longed.  Dr.  Watts  liimst'lf,  though  a  conscientious 
‘  Dissenter,  is  so  entirely  catholic  in  his  hymns,  that  it  cannot  be 
‘  discovered  from  any  of  these,  that  he  l>elonged  to  any  particular 
‘sect.  Hence,  happily  for  his  fame,  or  rather  ha])pilv  for  the 
‘  Church  of  C'hrist,  portions  of  his  ])salms  and  hymns  have  hevn 
‘  adopted  in  most  places  of  worsliip  where  congregational  singing 
‘  prevails.  Every  Sabbath,  in  every  ri'gion  of  the  earth  where 
‘  his  native  tongue  is  s]>oken,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
‘  of  voices  are  sending  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  unto  God, 

*  in  the  strains  which  he  prepart'd  for  them  a  century  ago.’  ♦ 
'fhus, 

‘ - var\'ing  sects,  in  common  hymns,  avow 

Their  harmony  of  ertvd  : 

From  age  to  age,  fnmi  church  to  church  sent  on. 

The  songs  of  Zion  are  in  unison.' 

Next  to  Dr.  Watts,  as  a  hymn-writer,  Mr.  Montgomery  very 
properly  places  Charles  Wesley.  We  know'  not  why  any  con- 
Mderations  of  delicacy  should  hinder  our  doing  justice  to  a  living 
author,  by  placing  ^Ir.  ^lontgomery  himself  third ;  for,  in  this 
dc])artmcnt,  he  must  rank  alK)vc  Cowper.  Doddridge,  Tojdady, 
Mrs.  Steele,  Newton,  Hart,  Ccnnick,  Fawcett,  Beddome,  and 
Kelly,  may  be  enumerated  as  having  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
hymns  which  compose  the  numberless  selections,  auxiliary  or 
supplementary  to  Dr.  Watts :  but,  admirable  as  is  the  spirit  of 
piety  which  animates  them,  they  are  scarcely  indebted  for  their 
p<»pularity,  in  any  degree,  to  the  graces  of  poetry,  one  or  two 
fi'rtunate  specimens  excepted.  In  his  own  peculiar  walk.  Watts 
still  stands  almost  alone  “f.  This  is  surely  no  slight  proof,  either 
of  his  genius,  or  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  his  compositions  to 
the  purposes  of  public  worship.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a  marked 
characteristic  of  his  psalms  and  hymns.  He  is  eminently  the 
of  the  fifnictuary.  In  hymns  of  an  experimental  cast,  he  is 
deficient.  For  these,  we  turn  to  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys,  the 
Dlney  Hymns,  and  to  some  of  an  inferior  order  which  owe  their 
lH)pularity  to  this  feature.  Again,  the  missionary  spirit  had  not 
l)een  ])oured  out  upon  the  churches, — Protestants  had  not  been 
awaked  to  a  sense  of  their  highest  duty  as  the  conservators  of  the 


*  Cliristian  Psalmist.  Iiitrod.  Essay,  p.  xx. 

mean  esjHfcially  in  his  psalms.  iVIr.  Montgomery  is  the  only 
exception,  though  Mr.  Lyte's  “  Spirit  of  the  Psalms"  has  great  merit, 
fhe  version  of  the  late  Rev.  31  r.  Goode  has  the  merit  of  being  not  less 
evangelical  and  more  literal  than  Watts,  but  this  is  all  that  we  can 
in  its  favour. 
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true  faith,— ^when  Watts  flourisheil.  For  hymns  breathing  the 
spirit  which  ought  to  animate  the  exertions  of  the  Church  to 
propagate  the  Gospel,  we  stand  therefore  in  need  of  additional 
contributions,  such  as  the  j>en  of  more  than  one  contemporary 
poet  lias  furnished.  There  is  a  third  class,  hymns  on  particular 
occasions,  specifically  adapted  to  certain  services  and  religious 
meetings,  of  which  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  afford  a 
very  small  choice.  The  chief  value  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  book 
consists  in  its  partly  meeting  this  want.  There  may  be  men- 
tioneil,  as  a  fourth  class  of  hymns  admitting  of  copious  supple- 
mentary  contributions,  those  which  may  be  denominated  textual 
or  didactic,  such  as  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  and  Mr. 
Beddome’s,  but  which,  how  useful  soever  in  some  })oint8  of  view, 
do  not  strictly  partake  of  the  character  of  worship.  The  same 
remark  will  apply,  indeed,  to  a  large  ])roportion  of  Dr.  Watts’s 
first  lK>ok  of  hymns  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  l>e  found  that, 
for  psalms  and  hymns  adapted  for  public  worship^  the  Christian 
Church  is  more  indebted  to  Dr.  Watts  than  to  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  we  might  add,  we  believe  with  truth,  than  to  all  others 
put  together. 

This  is  more  especially  true  in  respect  to  hymns  of  direct 
adoration  and  thanksgiving.  No  one  whose  attention  had  not 
been  directed  to  the  circumstance,  would  be  prepared  to  find  so 
small  a  proportion  of  hymns  of  this  character.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unquestionable,  that  that  part  of  our  religious  service 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  singing  the  praise  of  God,  has  in  it 
wonderfully  little  of  praise  or  thanksgiving.  The  greater  part  of 
our  popular  hymns  come  under  the  head  of  supplication,  or  com¬ 
plaint,  or  consist  of  the  enunciation  of  some  pious  sentiment,  or 
are  of  a  hortatory  description,  addressed,  it  may  be,  to  sinners 
and  unbelievers.  Very  many  contain  no  direct  invocation  or 
address  to  the  Object  of  worship ;  and  of  those  w  hich  are  strictly 
devotional,  a  small  number  only  breathe  the  spirit  of  grateful 
adoration :  for  these  last  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Watts. 
One  o(  the  best  (’ollections  we  possess,  formed  on  the  plan  of 
including  a  selection  from  Dr.  Watts’s  psalms  and  hymns,  is  Dr. 
H.  F.  Border’s.  In  this,  out  of  GOO  hymns,  183  are  arranged 
under  the  head  of  Praise :  viz. 

‘  General  Ascriptions  of  Praise,  1 — 26. 

[all  Dr.  Watts’s  but  3,  of  which  1  is  from  Hart, 
and  2  Anon.l 

‘  Praise  to  God  for  his  Perfections,  27 — 43. 

[all  Watts’s  but  4.] 

‘  Praise  to  God  for  his  Providence,  44 — 56. 

[all  Watts’s  but  5.] 

*  Praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  72 — 110. 

[all  Watts’s  but  18.] 
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Thus,  of  these  110  hymns  of  praise,  80  are  from  Dr.  Watts. 

Dr.  Urwick's  Collection,  on  a  similar  plan,  comprising  also 
()00  Hymns,  contains  fifty  under  the  head  of  General  Praise  to 
God*,  and  twenty-five  of  Praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  ,  No  authors'" 
names  are  given,  and  the  licence  of  altering  even  Dr.  Watts'^s  is 
carried  to  an  extent  which  few  persons  will  deem  warrantable. 
Of  the  first  fifty,  twenty-five  arc  from  Dr.  Watts,  and  four  of 
those  ascribing  praise  to  the  Redeemer.  If  the  number  selected 
from  Watts  is  smaller,  it  will  Ik?  seen  that  the  Hymns  of  Praise 
form  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole.  For  this.  Dr.  Urwick 
otters  in  his  Preface  a  sort  of  a|K)logy.  ‘  It  has  been  thought,'" 
he  says,  ‘  that  the  compositions  sung  in  worship  should  be  erc/w- 
‘  sivciy  ascriptions  of  praise.  That  such  a  restriction  was  not 
‘  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
‘  cum  stance,  that  many  of  the  psalms  used  in  its  public  devo- 
‘  tioiis  contain  petitions  for  mercies,  and  exhortations,  addressed 
‘  to  the  people  assembled.  The  directions  to  the  Colossians  and 
‘  Ephesians  prove,  that  congregational  singing  is  one  method  by 
‘  which  Christians  are  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another.  It  is 
‘  not  more  inconsistent  to  introduce  supplications  into  hymns, 

‘  than  to  mingle  praises  in  our  prayers.  Petitions  are  principally, 

‘  but  not  solely  appropriate  to  the  latter ;  thanksgiving  is  princi- 
‘  j)a]ly,  but  not  solely  appropriate  to  the  former.'"  We  are  not  of 
opinion,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  one  who  has  maintained  it,  that 
invocation  and  ejaculations  of  prayer  are  unsuitable  to  psalms 
and  hymns.  The  only  question  is,  whether,  as  the  general  rule, 
they  ought  not  to  consist  of  direct  addresses  to  the  Deity,  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  w  orship,  or  at  least  to  be  adapted  to  promote 
social  devotion :  whereas  the  introduction  of  thanksgiving,  which 
Dr.  Urwick  admits  to  be  ‘  principally  appropriate’  to  hymns,  is, 
in  practice,  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 

With  regard  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  it  is  very  properly  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  that  the  whole  book,  though  read  with  the  other  Scrip- 
‘  turcs,  was  never  used  in  the  psalmody  of  the  temple  or  syna- 
‘  gogue  ;  that  many  parts  of  it  relate  to  the  private  circumstances 
‘  of  individuals,  and  are  unsuitable  for  the  devotions  of  an  as- 
‘  sembly ;  also,  that  many  parts  are  connected  with  the  peculi- 
‘  aritics  of  the  Sinaic  covenant,  and  can  be  accommodated  only 
‘  by  an  effort  approaching  to  violence  to  the  state  of  the  evangeli- 
‘  cal  Church.’  These  considerations  are  so  obvious  and  forcible, 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  they  could  be  overlooked  by  our  pious  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  the  Psalms  through  in  order, 
'without  their  being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  regard,  however,  to 


*  They  arc  not  all  of  this  character.  For  instance.  Hymn  21,  *  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way.* 
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^  hymns  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  ]>eople  nsscmhled,'  the 
directions  to  the  ('olossians  and  Kphesians,  properly  understood, 
contain  no  sanction  of  the  practice ;  and  if  they  coidd  l>e  fairly 
interpreted  in  this  sense,  there  wonld  1h'  little  propriety  in  piittin;^ 
such  exhortations  into  the  mouth  of  the  whole  congregation ; 
they  would  1h'  more  appropriate,  if  sung  to  the  ])eo])le  hy  ])ersons 
iluly  appointed  ;  agreeably  to  the  a]>ostolic  rule,  urt  h 
ev  7:jc^aH\'r\7£i. 

'The  Hook  of  I'salms,  though  not,  as  a  whole,  suitable  to  lx* 
used  in  psalmody,  unquestionably  furnishes,  as  Dr.  I  "rwiek  re¬ 
marks,  ‘some  of  the  best  materials  and  ]>attcrns  of  congregational 
‘  poetrv.'  Hut  lias  it  l>een  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  our  psalm¬ 
ody,  in  those  very  respects  in  wbicli  it  might  seem  more 
especiallv  to  invite  imitation,  as  being  the  least  connected  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Sinaic  covenant  or  the  Jewish  ritual? 
'The  latter  of  the  I'salms  has  been  even  superstitiously  honoured, 
while  the  eucharistic  and  jubilant  spirit  which  marks  the  choral 
psalms,  the  full-toned  burst  of  gratitude  w  hich  continually  strikes 
upon  the  heart  in  the  votive  psalms,  and  the  rapturous  sense  of 
the  Divine  ]HTfections  which  is  expressed  in  those  that  celebrate 
the  works  of  (lod,  find,  we  might  almost  say,  no  counterpart  in 
our  ('hristian  Hymns,  'fake  away  these  which  are  simple  ver¬ 
sions  or  ]>araphrases  of  the  Hsalms  themselves,  and  we  shall  find 
scarcely  any  that  breathe  this  genuine  s]>irit  of  Psalmody.  This 
forms  the  strongest  reason,  in  our  opinion,  for  adhering  to  the 
somewhat  inconvenient  arrangement  of  Psalms  and  Ilvmns  in 
distinct  books.  Hut  for  the  preservation  of  the  Psalms,  in  entire 
series,  in  our  hymn-l>ooks,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  still 
w  ider  de])arture  from  the  true  s])irit  of  worship  might  have  taken 
place  in  this  ])art  t)f  our  public  service.  ^Ve  arc  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  ex]>edieut  or  proper,  even  were  a  better  taste  to  prevail 
altogether,  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  metrical  ver- 
sions  of  the  ins]>ired  standards  of  devotion  and  uninspired  eirh- 
sions  of  pious  feeling,  bv  confounding  them  under  one  common 
arrangement.  Such  sublime  compositions  as  the  Hundredth 
Psalm,  the  Hundred  and  Third,  the  Hundred  and  Seventeenth, 
the  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth,  and  others  of  a  similar  class,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  every  age,  seem  to  l>e  depreci¬ 
ated  and  treatetl  with  too  little  reverence,  when  they  are  thrown 
in  among  the  sentimental  effusions  of  modern  hymnologists. 

'I'here  is  one  prominent  feature  of  the  Psalms  of  thanksgiving, 
which  setuns  to  us  to  have  Ikjcii  scarcely  recognised  in  the  modem 
forms  of  Christian  worhip.  And  yet,  it  constitutes  a  distinctive 
mark  of  the  true  religion  in  every  age.  AVe  allude  to  the  glory 
ascrilKil  to  Jehovah  its  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  which  forms,  if  we  may  so  sjx*ak,  the  burden  of  the  son^:^ 
of  praise.  Heatheni^m  rears  no  altars  to  the  Creator.  In 
character,  Cfcnl  is  no  where  worbhi])]X‘d,  except  where  he  is  wur- 
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shipped  as  a  spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This  primary  rela¬ 
tion,  wliich  is  the  ver}  foundation  of  all  acceptable  worship,  as 
well  as  of  all  moral  obligation, — the  relation  between  the  Self- 
Kxistent  and  his  creatures,  though  seemingly  an  obvious  deduc¬ 
tion  of  reason,  is  provetl  by  experience  to  Ik*  cognizable  only  by 
faith.  ‘  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  things  which  are 
‘  81*011  were  not  made  of  things  that  ap|>ear.  The  lirst  step  in 
idolatry  is  the  transmuting  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator  into  the 
likeness  of  things  created.  Many  abstract  ideas  of  physical  at- 
iribute.N  may  he  ]iersonificd,  or  expres8t*d  by  symbols :  thus,  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  the  bounty,  or  the  justice  of  the  Deity  may  be 
represented  under  idolatrous  emblems.  Hut  the  idea  of  the 
Creator  cannot  Ik*  emlKKlied  or  made  palpable  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  this  only  worthy  idea  of  (iinl,  from  its 
essential  s])irituaHty,  escapes  from  the  miml  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  degeneracy,  till  at  length  the  worshi]>  of  Goil  as  God  becomes 
lost,  the  creature  lieing  served  and  worshipped  instead  of  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore. 

Now  in  the  Psalms,  it  is  observable  that  the  glory  and  the 
in  coin  muni  cable  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  as  the  Maker  and 
Preserver  and  Proprietor  of  his  creatures,  are  the  leading  theme 
which  is  ever  kept  in  view ,  as  supplying  the  strongest  reason  for 
adoration  and  praist*.  “  It  is  he  who  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves."  ()  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works:  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all."  All  thy  works  firaise  thee,  O 
Lord."  “  ()  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth."  Such  arc  the  terms  in  which  the  Psalmist  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  devout  aspirations  and  meditations ;  and  upon  the 
fatherly  character  of  the  Creator  towards  the  works  of  his  hands, 
he  grounds  his  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy.  The  language 
of  Our  Lord  himself  am])ly  warrants  our  regarding  the  relation 
between  our  Heavenly  Father  and  his  creatures  in  this  same  de¬ 
lightful  light,  as  a  relation  which  the  creature’s  sin  cannot  de¬ 
stroy,  nor  the  new  relations  of  the  covenant  of  grace  supersede. 
The  Gospel  is  but  a  dispensation  of  redemption  and  recovery, 
which,  by  a  second  creation,  repairs  the  defaced  image  of  God, 
impressed  on  all  his  works,  and  restores  his  creatures  to  their 
natural  relation  as  children  of  their  Maker,  the  objects  of  the 
constant  beneficence  and  perpetual  care  of  a  “  faithful  creator.^ 
Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Psalms ;  but  is  this  feature  of 
spiritual  worship  to  be  as  plainly  recognised  in  our  psalms  and 
hymns  of  praise.^  Is  God  tlie  Creator  the  distinct  Object  of 
our  praise?  Let  any  of  our  hymn-books  be  examined,  and  with 
the  exce})tion  of  versions  of  the  Psalms  themselves,  we  question 
whether  half  a  dozen  hymns  can  be  found  which  express  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  worship  to  the  Creator,  or  the  specific  reco^ition  of 
those  claims  to  love  and  gratitude,  and  trust,  which  arise  out  of 
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that  most  indissoluhle  and  most  saoml  of  relations.  'Phe  hun- 
dretkh  Psalm  has  been  versifitMl  in  all  sorts  of  metres;  hnt  his 
its  true  8]nrit  iKH'n  eanp^ht,  and  transferred  to  our  ]>salmodv? 
Have  the  inspired  hymns  henm  taken  as  the  model  of  devotion.^ 
Have  our  children  and  our  oongrepitions  been  taught  to  sing 
praises  to  Him  who  made  them,  ftrenasr  he  is  their  Maker,  and 
iH*raasv  he  is  g(H>d  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  hi* 
works,  to  give  thanks,  because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever? 
'Pruth  requires  that  the  answer  shmdd  be  a  confession  on  the 
})art  of  the  whole  church,  that  such  ascriptions  of  praise  do  not 
characterize  our  songs  and  hymns.  Praise  like  this  does  not  wait 
on  the  Oeator  in  our  Zion.  Shall  it  l>e  said  that  we  are  too 
ortlunlox,  too  evangelical,  to  imitate  David  in  this  feature  of  hif 
devotions  ? 

We  have  In'cn  induced  to  throw  out  tlu'se  remarks,  l>ecause 
we  think  that  the  multiplieation  of  hymns  and  of  hymn-boob 
mav  lead,  unless  correct  principles  an'  laid  down,  and  a  scriptural 
taste  is  salulouslv  cultivate<l,  to  still  wider  departures  from  the 
Hiblical  mo<lcl  and  the  genuine  s])irit  of  ]mblic  worship.  It  h 
indeed  a  wide,  as  well  as  a  delicate  subjt'ct;  one  upon  which 
vague  notions  and  very  arbitrary  ideas  ])revail.  Hitherto,  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  have  serv('<l  as  an  authorized  stand- 
anl,  a  common  rule  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  ])salmody,  and  (miy 
we  sav  ?)  a  sort  of  metrical  liturgv'.  If  the  being  confined  to 
this  has  straitened  and  fettered,  it  has  at  the  same  timf 

fixiHi  the  character  of  our  public  devotions.  'Po  the  use  of  thw 
evangelical  hvmn-lxx>k,  we  have  also  l>ecn  grc.atly  indebted,  under 
Divine  Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  an  orthodox  tone  of 
sentiment  in  our  churches.  Cireat  and  incalculable  arc  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  Dr.  Watts  in  this  point  of  view.  ^ 

IV e  readily  conceile,  however,  that  the  time  is  come,  when 
another  l>ook  is  wanted  for  ctmgregational  use,  either  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it,  hm 
inrladin^  those  of  his  conqwsitions  which  are  in  general  use. 
It  must  Ik'  admitteil  that  the  larger  number  of  his  Psalms  and 
Hymns  are  rarely  sung  in  our  congregations;  and  it  has  been 
urgtHl  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Punier,  whose  Selection  is  one  half  corn- 
loosed  of  Dr.  Watts's  l^salms  and  Hymns,  that  the  having  in  uac 
more  than  one  Hymn  Ixook  in  a  congregation  occasions  consider- 
able  incionvenience,  es|xx;ially  to  the  }>oor.  Another,  and  perhaps 
still  stronger  objection  to  the  plan  of  a  Supplementary  Hymn- 
book,  arises  from  the  danger  that,  should  it  become  |>opul*r,  it 
would  gradually  supi'rsede  the  use  of  Dr.  Watts,  not  ostensibly, 
but  in  practice.  'Phus  the  partial  wish  of  his  exclusive  admirerB 
to  retain  his  Ux^k  entire  and  inviolate,  might  defeat  its  object, 
and  his  compositions  be  less  frequently  sung,  than  if  incorporated 
with  those  of  other  authors. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  objections 
which  may  be  urjred  against  hastily  laying  aside  a  work  which, 
ns  a  volfim4\  has  answered  so  important  a  purpose,  and  been 
sn  signally  honoured  by  God  as  an  instrument  of  perpetuating 
and  difbising  evangelical  sentiments  among  us.  We  respect  even 
the  prejudices  and  jealousies  which  oppose'  the  substitution  of  a 
new  work,  and  which  have  hitherto  prevented  any  collmion 
tormf'd  upon  this  plan  from  becoming  generally  acceptable.  I'he 
hallowed  associations  connected  with  the  work  of  the  great  Re¬ 
former  of  our  Psaltnody  cannot  be  at  once  or  easily  transferred  to 
a  new  volume.  It  was  no  doubt  a  considerable  time,  before  our 
pious  ancestors  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rejoice  in  Mr.  Bar- 
ton’s  Hvmns  and  Centuries,  or  to  sing  through  the  Psalms  in  order 
according  to  the  versions  of  either  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  or  Mr. 

were  reconciled  to  Dr.  Watts's  innovations.  It  were  no 
dirticult  matter  to  compile  a  volume,  comprising  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  psalms  and  hymns  by  various  authors  fully  equal  to  those 
of  Dr.  Watts;  but  the  charm  of  a  book  is  often  derived  from  its 
being  the  work  of  an  individual,  who  becomes,  in  virtue  of  it,  the 
object  of  a  personal  veneration,  which  is  reflected  back  upon  his 
productions ;  and  thus,  though  we  may  know*  the  author  only 
from  his  works,  we  come  to  love  the  works  for  the  sake  of  their 
author :  tor  it  is  with  persons,  not  with  things,  that  the  heart 
svmpathiaes.  It  is  not  merely  W  atts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  but  Dr. 
Watts,  who  survives  in  his  book,  that  is  the  object  of  aiiectionate 
attachment.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  much  of  the  superstitious  ibndiiess  with  which  it.  is  re¬ 
garded  by  pious  Episcopalians,  finds  a  persuuai  object,  though  an 
ideal  personality,  on  which  to  fix  and  entwine  itself  in  the  vene- 
rabie  abstraction,  the  Church. 

But  the  weightiest  objection  against  the  substitution  of  ano¬ 
ther  volume  is  that  at  which  we  have  already  hinted,  the  danger 
of  abandoning  what  has  served  as  a  fixed  standard  of  devotional 
taste  tor  a  capricious  fashion  of  religious  seiiumeiit,  and  of  merg¬ 
ing  altogether  the  aucient  psalm  in  the  modern  hymn.  The 
vhants  and  cantiyui  s  of  our  neighbours,  exhibit  the  disadvau- 
tageous  effects  of  not  having  had  a  Dr.  Watts  of  their  own  to  s4‘t 
them  a  pattern  of  evangelical  psalmody.  W^e  do  not  think  that 
the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  W alls,  (iii  accommodation,  perhaps,  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  day,'  of  giving  the  whole  }>salter  in  order, 
is  the  best  that  could  be  followed.  There  boems  no  good  reason 
why  versions  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
might  not  be  arranged  according  to  their  subject  matter,  or  any 
other  mode  of  classification ;  for  instance,  as  Psalms  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Psalms  of  an  elegiac  clraracter ;  supplicatory  Psahus ; 
htc.,  or,  as  suited  to  ^larticular  occasions.  Our  only  anxiety  is, 
that  tile  proper  use  of*  the  1* sailer,  as  a  paUern  and  motU  l  of 
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congregatioiiul  psalmody,  as  well  as  a  treasury  of  the  richest 
materials  for  devotional  |)octry,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
laudable  and  desirable  object  of  improving  our  Metrical  ser¬ 
vice. 

These  desultory  remarks  have  extendcil  much  beyond  our 
original  intention,  although  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject.  Of  the  tliree  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article, 
we  have  only  room  to  say  a  few  words.  The  first  is  a  very 
pretty  little  book  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  comprising  a  tolerably 
judicious  selection  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  from  various 
Authors :  it  has  evidently  l)een  compiled  with  much  pains  and  a 
catholic  impartiality,  although  the  Editor  has  not  always  hit 
upon  the  l)est  version  of  each  Psalm.  The  second  book  is  a 
selection  intended  to  su]>ersedc  Dr.  llippon's  Su])plemcnt  to 
Watts,  in  the  use  of  the  Paptist  congregations,  hut  not  so  superior 
to  it  as  could  have  been  wished:  it  contains  a  large  pro|K)rtion  of 
very  indiflerent  hymns.  The  thinl  work  is  one  of  the  best 
selections  that  wc  have  seen,  although  we  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  F'di tor's  preference  of  Mr.  (ioode’s  V  ersion  of  the  Psalms. 
We  have  about  fifty  similar  selections  on  our  shelves, — by 
Bickersteth,  T.  II.  Horne,  B.  W.  Noel,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  the 
Deeds,  Durham,  Bristol,  and  other  Hymn  Books,  the  American 
Uevival  Hymn  Book,  the  Sunday  School  Union  Hymn  Book, 
iiic.,  of  which  wc  may,  perhaps,  take  some  other  opportunity  of 
giving  a  general  notice,  should  these  observations  be  taken  by 
our  readers  in  good  part. 

Art.  Ul.  The  Funeral  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev, 

Robert  Morrison,  D,D,,  F,U.S.,  delivered  before  the  Loudon 

Missionary  Society,  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  February  19,  1835. 

By  .losej)h  Fletcher,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  75.  Price  2^.  London,  1835. 

^piIE  formalities  of  a  Sermon  might  almost  be  dispensed  with, 
when  the  real  text  is  the  event  which  supplies  the  occasion, 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  Discourse  is  derived  from  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth.  Yet,  the  brief  delineation 
of  the  apostolic  character  as  exemplified  in  the  inspired  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  forms  no  unsuitable  introduction 
to  the  biographical  sketch  of  a  man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
same  great  object,  and  whose  character  presented  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  high  and  holy  exemplar  of  apostolic  zeal.  NV  e  make 
no  a}X)logy,  however,  for  confining  our  notice  to  the  interesting 
details  which  Dr.  Fletcher  has  furnished,  with  regard  to  the 
Inrth,  education,  and  career  of  his  accomplished  and  lamented 
friend. 

Hobert  ^forrison  was  born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland, 
.lanuary  5,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life  at 
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Ncwcastlc-upon-Tync.  His  parents  were  connectecl  with  one  of 
tlic  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  town.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  devotion ;  of  whose  affecting  and  impressive 
prayers  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  filial  veneration.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  decidedly  religious.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  friend,  referring  to  his  early  history,  he  says : — 

‘  The  instruction  which  I  received  in  my  father's  house,  and  from 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  churches,  ter¬ 
minated  in  leading  me  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation  and 
happiness.  I  found  joy  and  peace  in  l)elieving  the  truth.  The  hope 
and  antici{)ation  of  heaven  yielded  me  unspeakable  delight :  and  I 
Um^ed  to  make  oifiers  as  happy  as  myself,  I  desired  to  ndn  souls  to 
Christ,  that  they  might  become  the  heirs  of  Ci^erlasting  bliss.  Study 
now  iKHiJime  my  delight ;  and  \vith  slender  means  and  great  physical 
efforts,  I  saved  hours  from  lalmur  and  from  sleep.  I  made  some  in¬ 
effectual  and  discouraging  applications  to  ministers  for  direction,  and 
mv  aged  mother  wondered  to  what  this  zeal  and  assiduity  would 
leid." ' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  views  and  impressions  he 
should  think  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
this  purpose  he  commenced,  in  IBOl,  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  afterwards  applied  for  admission  to  Hoxton  Aca¬ 
demy.  He  entered  that  Institution,  January  14,  1803.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  his  first  attempts  to  preach,  he  says,  in  the  letter  before 
referred  to  : — ‘  I  remember  shedding  in  secret,  tears  of  joy,  when, 

‘  with  feelings  of  deep  responsibility,  1  was  sent  for  the  first  time 
‘  to  preach  concerning  Jesus  to  some  poor  people  in  St.  I.uke’s 
‘  Workhouse.  The  first  pulpit  I  ever  preached  in,  was  that  in 
‘  their  chapel.’ 

‘  In  the  year  of  Dr.  Morrison's  entrance  at  Hoxton,*  continues  Dr. 
Fletcher,  *  1  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  admitted  to  that 
institution,  and  of  being  his  daily  associate  in  classical  studies  ;  and 
1  refer  to  the  circumstance,  Ix^ause  at  that  period,  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character  were  developed,  not  so  much  in  his 
ordinary  intercourse,  as  in  the  more  private  circle  of  his  academic 
friendships.  There  was  a  deep  seriousness  of  spirit,  an  unobtrusive 
devotion,  without  the  slighest  approach  to  display,  that  proved  the 
reality  of  his  communion  with  God.  Ilis  interest  in  the  cause  of 
missions  was  manifest,  rather  by  the  impression  he  felt  of  its  claims, 
than  by  his  conversation.  He  seemed  to  be  far  less  excited  by  the 
meetings  and  movements  designed  to  produce  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  than  by  the  calm  and  retired  contemplation  of  the  subject ;  and 
1  well  recollect  a  conversation  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  own  personal 
obligations  to  become  a  missionar)',  in  a  tone  of  most  fervent  and  im¬ 
pressive  conviction.  The  early  development  of  his  mental  character 
was  marked  by  no  predominant  feature,  except  that  of  intense  and 
f^ntinned  application  ;  and  all  that  his  future  life  and  labours  effected, 
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may  he  traced,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  this  untiring  perse- 
verance/ 

In  May  1804,  Mr.  Morrison  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Missionary  work,  and  his  intention  having  met  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  sent 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  Gosport,  under  the  late  Dr.  Hogue,  with 
a  spi'cilic  view  to  this  great  object  of  his  life.  After  completing 
his  studies,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Missionary  work  at  Swallow 
Street  Chapt'l,  on  the  8th  of  January  1807,  embarked  for  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  arriveil  at  Canton 
on  the  4th  of  September,  ‘  as  the  Pn>testant  Missionani  to 
‘  China: 

*  Aware  of  the  impracticability  of  all  attempts  to  introduce  the 
gospel  into  the  Celestial  Empire  by  preaching,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had  determined  that  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  tongue  should  be  the  first  object  of  their 
efibrts.  The  mental  energy  and  nncompierable  perseverance  of  their 
young  Missionary  were  well  adapted  to  the  task  assigned  him.  It 
was  his  own  deliberate  conviction,  ‘‘  that  his  destination  to  China 
was  in  answer  to  prayer :  and  his  expressed  desire  was,  that  God 
would  station  him  in  that  part  of  the  ^Iissionary  field  whore  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  the  greatest,  and,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  most  in¬ 
surmountable  I  From,  the  month  of  August,  1805,  till  the  end  of 
180ti,  previous  to  his  departure,  he  had  l)een  constantly  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  languagi'.  He  availed  himself  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  native  teacher  then  in  London,  (“  Yong-Sam-Tak,”)  and 
copied  the  Chine.st‘  manuscripts  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  made 
from  an  original  version  of  some  person  unknown,  by  his  Chinese  in¬ 
structor.  He  also  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  the  loan  of  t 
manuscript  Latin-Chinese  Dictionary,  the  chief  part  of  which  he 
copied.  These  were,  however,  very  inadequate  helps ;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  met  with  at  that  periixi  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours, 
would  have  l)een  insuj»erable,  but  for  his  determined  and  prayerful 
resolution.  The  results  of  his  ow  n  efforts  have,  since  that  time,  in¬ 
conceivably  lessened  those  difficulties,  and  rendered  the  attainment  of 
the  language  a  w’ork  of  comparative  facility.’ 

‘  It  w’ill  belong  to  the  future  biographer  of  this  holy  man  to  exhibit 
the  portraiture  of  his  life  ;  to  trace  his  course  from  the  first  day  of  his 
landing  on  the  shores  of  China,  an  unknown  stranger,  living  in  the 
utmost  seclusion  from  the  notice  of  public  functionaries,  submitting  to 
great  pri\’ations,  adopting  for  a  time,  under  what  he  afterw-ards  re¬ 
garded  as  mistaken  impressions,  the  costume  of  the  country,  and  con- 
fonuing  as  much  as  })ossible  to  its  customs,  without  involving  the 
slightest  compromise  of  Christian  integritv,  but  in  all  his  intercourw* 
keeping  one  great  end  in  view'— the  knowledge  of  that  language,  both 
verbal  and  written,  in  which  he  should  be  able  to  make  known  the 
truths  and  blessings  of  the  gas|K*l.  By  jwrsevering  application  he  not 
onlv  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  Chinese  liters- 
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ture,  but  rose  to  high  official  eminence  ;  rendering  essential  senrice  to 
bis  country,  l)oth  in  its  commercial  and  political  relations,  by  his  ac¬ 
curate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  manners  of 
China  ;  ana  seenring  to  himself,  not  only  the  means  of  honourable  in¬ 
dependence,  if  he  had  chosen  to  avail  himself  of  them,  but  preserving 
unimpeached  until  death  the  consistency,  efficiency,  and  lienevolence, 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  Adverting  to  an  early  |)eriod  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  Hr.  Milne  observes, — “  The  patience  that  refuses  to  be  conquered, 
the  diligence  that  never  tires,  the  caution  that  always  trembles,  and 
the  studious  habit  that  sjwntaneously  seeks  retirement,  were  best 
adapted  for  the  situation  of  the  first  missionary  to  China.**  These* 
Dr.  Morrison  exhibited  ;  and  his  acceptance  of  a  situation  in  the 
«  British  Factory,**  was  in  acoordance  with  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  Directors  of  the  Society ;  because  it  facilitated  his 
acquisition  of  the  language,  and  secured  increasing  means  and  oppor* 
tnnities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work — tiik  translation 
OF  TIIK  Holy  Scriptures.  In  conjunction  with  his  excellent  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Milne,  towards  whom  he  cherished  in  life,  and  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  after  his  lamented  death,  the  most  affectionate  attachment,  this 
was’ effected  at  different  periods.  The  first  edition  of  the  Chinese 
New  Testament,  translated  by  himself,  appeared  in  1813 ;  and  five 
editions,  successively  revised,  were  printed  before  the  year  1827.  In 
1819,  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chinese,  was  finished  ;  of  which 
work,  Dr.  Milne  translated  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  the  historical  books.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1819,  it 
is  gratefully  recorded  in  his  own  account  of  his  labours,  the  translation 
of  the  entire  volume  of  divine  revelation  v/as  completed.*  pp.  32 — 38. 

In  1824,  after  having  laboured  for  eighteen  years  in  a  foreign 
land,  Dr.  Morrison  visited  his  native  country,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  gratifying  attention  from  all  ranks  and 
sections  of  the  community ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  his  Sovereign,  a  copy  of  his  Chinese  Bible.  He  sailed  for 
China  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst 
to  Peking  in  1826,  he  was  attached  to  the  suite  as  one  of  the 
Translators.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Napier  in  China,  as  chief 
British  superintendent,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chinese 
secretary  and  interpreter  under  his  Lordship ;  and  '  it  was  in  the 
‘  discharge  of  those  new  duties,  that  he  came  to  Canton,  to  die 
‘  on  the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  most  important 
‘  labours.’  He  expired  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  in  the  53rd 
year  of  hi  sage. 

We  have  no  room  to  offer  a  single  remark ;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
We  refer  our  readers  with  pleasure  to  Dr.  Fletcher’s  impressive 
discourse,  and  the  interesting  notes  appended  to  it,  as  well  for 
further  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Morrison’s  labours,  as  for  the 
most  suitable  reflections  upon  the  loss  which  both  China  and 
England  have  reason  to  deplore. 
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NOTICE. 

We  have  just  received,  too  late  to  notice  this  month,  the  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Visit  of  l)rs.  Reed  and  Matlieson  to  the  United 
States,  (2  vols.  8vo,  plates,)  of  which  we  hope  to  give  a  copious 
abstract  in  our  next  Numl)er,  together  with  the  sequel  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Spiritual  Despotism  and  Townsend’s  Chronology. 


Art.  VII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Burnays  is  preparing  for  publication,  German  Historical  An¬ 
thology,  being  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  best  German  his¬ 
torians,  w'ith  Notes. 

In  the  press,  the  Complete  Book  of  Trades;  or,  the  Parent’s  Guide 
and  Youth’s  Instructor,  to  be  published  in  Weekly  Numbers  and 
Monthly  Parts.  Edited  by  N.  Whittock,  Esq.,  author  of  the  **  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Rome,”  &c.  &c. 

In  the  press,  the  Choir  and  the  Oratory,  or  Praise  and  Prayer.  By 
Josiah  Conder.  One  Volume,  fcap.  8vo. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  just  published  Parts  V.  VI.  and  VII.  of  his  New 
Translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  Text. 

The  admirers  of  Coast  Scenery  will  he  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Stanfield,  the  eminent  Marine  Painter,  is  now  preparing  for  publicji- 
tion,  a  series  of  highly  interesting  Views  in  the  British  Channel,  and 
on  the  Coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and 
<»ther  pictun‘sque  portions  of  the  European  Continent.  This  splendid 
series  will  he  unrivalled  for  Ix^auty  of  execution,  fidelity  and  diversity 
of  character, —no  painter  of  the  present  day  can  equal  Stanfield  in 
such  scenes,  and  every  effort  of  our  best  engravers  will  he  exerted  in 
giving  effect  to  his  admirable  and  characteristic  drawings.  The  first 
number  will  apjwar  in  June. 

Mrs.  »T.  K,  Stanford,  Author  of  The  Stoic,”  has  a  volume  in  the 
press,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  “  A  Lady’s  Gift ;  or  Woman  as 
she  ought  to  be,”  exemplifying  the  inestimable  value  of  all  female  at¬ 
tainments. 

Lieutenant  Allen  of  the  Navy,  has  just  completed  a  Series  of  Pic¬ 
turesque  View's  in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  accompanied  by  a  highly 
interesting  description  of  its  singular  al)original  Inhabitants, — its 
Mountains, —  Caverns, — Precipice.s,'  and  the  various  productions  of 
this  extraordinary  portion  of  our  Globe. 
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Literary  Intelligenee. 

The  Rev.  A.  Smith  has  in  the  prt^ss,  An  Essay  towards  a  more 
exact  Analysis  of  the  Moral  Perct'ptions ;  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  ultimate  Essence  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Theology,  J urisprudence,  and  general  Politics. 

Ill  the  press,  by  the  author  of  **  Old  Maids,**  the  Husband's  Book, 
or  the  IxHik  of  Married  Life  :  in  Three  Divisions.  First — The  mo¬ 
ral,  social,  and  domestic  duties  of  husbands.  Second — Age,  rank, 
and  genius,  us  influencing  married  happiness.  Third — Beauty,  he¬ 
reditary  diseases,  and  bodily  deformity,  considered  in  relation  with 
marriage. 

^Ir.  John  Murray,  an  intelligent  Settler  in  Montreal,  has  sent 
home  a  little  Work  for  Publication  in  this  country,  the  contents  of 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  everj^erson  intending  to  visit 
Canada.  It  is  entitled.  The  Emigrant  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  and 
through  Canada,  by  way  of  the  River  St*.  Lawrence,  us  well  as  by 
way  of  the  United  States  ofjAnierica:  with  some  friendly  adnce  on 
Embarkation  ;  the  detailed  cost  of  Travelling  on  each  Route,'  and 

much  other  useful  information  to  the  Settler. 

« 

A  little  volume  in  foolscap  8vo.,  of  Devotional  Poesy,  will  appear 
next  week  under  the  title  of  a  Voice  from  the  Dormitory,  chiefly  se¬ 
lected  from  old  authors,  and  containing  many  exquisite  pieces. 

Early  in  May  will  appear  a  pious  effusion,  entitled  Spiritual  Food 
for  the  Spiritud  ]\Iind. 

The  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  having  recently  returned  from  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Station  at  Ceylon,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  Syria,  Pa¬ 
lestine,  ^c.,  has  just  produced  a  most  interesting  volume  with  plates, 
entitled.  Notices  of  tne  Holy  Land,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
Scri})tures ;  which,  from  the  well  known  experience  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  cannot  fail  to  demand  the  public  attention. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  appear,  in  one  volume  crown  8vo, 
The  History  of  the  Assassins;  by  the  Chevalier  Joseph  Von  Ham¬ 
mer,  translated  from  the  German  by  Oswald  Charles  Wood,  M.D. 
&c. 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity 
in  England,  from  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  By  Thomas 
Price.  The  Work  will  be  founded  on  an  extensive  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Original  Authorities,  and  will  be  designed  to  exhibit  thcT 
Progress  of  Opinion  as  well  as  the  Course  of  Events. 
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Art.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BlOOEArHY. 

Memoirs  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt.,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  By  J.  B.  Wil. 
liams,  Esq.,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  12mo,  \0$,6d. 

Memoirs  of  John  Selden,  and  of  the 
Political  Struggle  during  the  reins  of  the 
first  Tsm  Monarchs  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  By  George  W.  Johnson,  F.L.S. 

Nec  frgr,  ntc  pojmia^  $ed  utro^ue. 

In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait. 
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